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The macaronic hymns and lyrics fall naturally into types, outside of the 
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PREFACE 


HE macaronic element in the history of English poetry has 
received but slight attention from those who have devoted 
volumes to the explanation of the development of the poetic art 
in our language. From time to time, however, brief notices 
have appeared, but there exists nothing in the whole field of 
English scholarship, or for that matter in any language, which 
gives an adequate account of this genre of versification. It is 
true that in 1872 James A. Morgan published a book called 
Macaronic Poetry, but this work is far from comprehensive in 
treatment. Several good treatises on macaronic poetry exist 
in both German and French, but none of them treat the specific 
topic which I propose to develop. Therefore I feel justified in 
presenting this humble contribution to the study of the de- 
velopment of English poetry. 

The distinct object of the present work was to collect all of 
the Old and Middle English macaronic poems which I could 
discover, analyse the variant macaronic features of them, and 
present their variant macaronic features to the reader under 
the resultant types according to which I thought they could be 
classified. Very early in the process of collecting material I 
found that the religious lyrical poems which are interlarded 
with Latin phrases and therefore included under the general 
designation of macaronics form a distinct class in themselves. 
I have therefore narrowed down the topic of macaronic poetry 
to these religious lyrical effusions, not neglecting, however, the 
few political, ironic, and convivial poems that conform to the 
general macaronic traditions of the hymns investigated. I 
shall attempt likewise to show that the Latin interlacings in 
these poems are for the most part borrowings from the hymns 
or liturgical prayers of the Church. 

Either that these poems were a spontaneous growth from the 
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common people, or that the laity generally were conversant 
enough with the Latin to understand the Latin inserts, I would 
not imply, for with Frederick M. Padelford in Transition 
English Song Collection? and J. Maskell, in A Brief Bibli- 
ography of M acaronic Literature,? to mention only a few com- 
mentators, I do not so believe. In regard to the first point, all 
the macaronic religious lyrics that have come to my attention 
bear unmistakable marks of composition by clerics, whose 
familiarity with the liturgy and hymns of the Divine Office 
must of necessity be assumed. As to the effective impression 
of the Latin inserts on the people at large, all that is necessary 
to assume is that by frequent attendance on the public divine 
worship of the day they became sufficiently acquainted with the 
liturgy of the Church to know that these Latin tags were taken 
from some familiar Latin hymn or hymns which they had fre- 
quently heard sung at the services of the Church. 

The poems treated or listed in the following pages have been 
taken from various collections of the early specimens of 
English Poetry. Since I did not have the manuscripts of these 
poems at hand I hesitated to go intimately into the question of 
the metrics and language of the poems, because unfortunately 
some of the collectors, for various good reasons no doubt, were 
not equally hesitant to doff the ancient garbs of language and 
older metrical rhythms to dress them up in more modern guise. 
These conditions precluded the possibility of either laying too 
much stress on meter and language, or even making these more 
specific objects of treatment. For my narrower purpose, how- 
ever, the collection from which the poems are taken present 
them sufficiently close to the originals to show their macaronic 
character. For the benefit of the reader illustrative citations 
have largely been made from the same published text; for those 
who would care for a more intimate comparison the bibli- 
ography, which cites all the instances where a particular poem 
may be found, will be helpful. 


1 Cambridge History of English Literature, II, 426. 
2 Notes and Queries, Ser. VI, Vol. XII (Sept. 5, 1885), 181 ff. 
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The period of English Literature covered in the present study 
extends from the earliest appearance of macaronics in Old 
English literature down to the end of the fifteenth century. 
The arrangement by centuries subsequent to the Old English 
period is clear from the table of contents. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Francis J. Hemelt, who sug- 
gested this topic, and for the painstaking direction he has given 
me in my work; to Dr. Patrick J. Lennox and Dr. Paul J. Ket- 
rick, for the many valuable suggestions they have offered to 
make this work more complete. I wish also to express my 
appreciation for the many kindnesses extended me by the 
librarians and the attendants at both the Mullen Library of the 
Catholic University and the Library of Congress. 
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AE practice of interlarding a vernacular poem with foreign 

words antedates by centuries the name by which such a 
practice is now known to us. The term macaronic, however, 
does not go beyond the close of the fifteenth century and is of 
Italian origin. The very first known to have used this mode 
of versification was Typhis Odaxius in his satire against his 
fellow citizens called Carmen Macaronicum de Padavinis qui- 
busdam Arte Magica delusis, which appeared two years after 
the death of its author, that is, in 1490. This style was also 
used by Evangelista Fossa, who in his macaronic poem, Nobile 
Vigonce Opus Incipit, specifically tells us that this poem was 
written May 2, 1494. Next in order we have Teofilo Folengo 
(1491-1544) otherwise known as Merlinus Cocaius. It is he 
who is called the “ father of macaronics’’, for he established 
this type in his lengthy Plantaseae Macaronicae, which he wrote 
to rival Vergil’s Aeneid. It was Folengo who specifically de- 
fined macaronic poetry, placing the requirements that the basic 
language be Latin and the vernacular, if introduced, must take 
the Latin inflections, furthermore, that the sentiments must be 
gross, vulgar, and even obscene. These latter requirements were 
not strictly adhered to when this genre appeared in England 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. Still we must exercise 
judgment and care if we wish to quote from the earliest illustra- 
tions in English, viz., the Polemo-Middinia of Drummond of 
Hawthornden or the later Epistola ad Fratrem of Alexander 
Geddes. Even among the early critical accounts, however, we 
find that a still wider extension than that previously given by 
Folengo was given to the term, for the poems of John Skelton 
and William Dunbar are often listed as macaronic poems. 
These poems do not, however, fulfill all the requirements of 
either the Folengo or the modified Drummond types. Their 
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only claim to being macaronics, in the stricter use of the term, 
is that Latin lines are intermixed with the English, which is 
the basic language of the poem. Their poems, if we except 
some of Dunbar’s, are filled with bitter satire; but they are not 
gross or vulgar. @ 

In the meantime the large group of religious poems which 
contained an intermingling of Latin and English and existed 
long before the term macaronic was ever used, remained, if not 
“ wnhonored ”, at least “ unnamed” by any special designation 
as aclass. The very nature, indeed, of these poems in com- 
parison with those of Folengo and Hawthornden was so differ- 
ent that, with few exceptions, critics and commentators before 
the middle of the nineteenth century seem to hesitate to 
designate them as macaronics. It was only then that the 
term, no doubt, for lack of a better name, came to be applied 
to them. Yet the old connotation of the term had not as yet 
disappeared, and hence, when the word macaronic was used, it 
carried with it the idea of fun, buffoonery, or lightness of 
unprofitable poetry. It is not unlikely, therefore, that this may 
be the reason that the early religious poems were neglected for 
such a long time, and are even today looked upon as worthless 
remnants of the literary diversions of the learned in the early 
years of the history of English verse. The extension of the 
term to include poems‘of any nature that contain Latin or 
other foreign-tongue inserts has, indeed, not been generally 
accepted by the lexicographers; even the Oxford New English 
Dictionary still gives the Folengo definition of macaronic. 
The term has, however, been sufficiently used by critics as 
applying to religious poems with Latin inserts to warrant its 
use here. 

The practice of commingling two or more languages in the 
same poem dates back far into antiquity. The Greek and 
Latin writers before the time of Christ had already indulged in 
interlarding their poems with either foreign words or inserting 
dialectic terms. Genthe suggests that the Greek Pithalen and 
the Latin satirist Lucilius were devotees of this genre of versi- 
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fication 1 and cites from Lucretius by way of illustration, the 
| lines here quoted from Munro’s edition of De Rerum Natura: 


Nigra melichrus est, inmunda et fetida acosmos, 
caesia Palladium nervosa et lignea dorcas, 
parvula, pumilio, chariton mia, tota marum sal, 
magna atque inmanis cafaplexis plenaque honoris. 
balba loqui non quit, ¢raulizi, muta pudens est ; 
at flagrans odiosa loquacula Lampadium fit. 
ischonon eromenion tum fit, cum vivere non quit 
prae macie; rhadine verost iam mortua tussi. 

at tumida et mammosa Ceres est ipsa Iaccho, 
simula Stlena ac saturast, labeosa philema.? 


The macaronic verse practice, however, was by no means con- 
fined to the Greeks and Latins, for in the development of the 
literatures of various countries we find instances of this 
practice. Hallam, for example, when intrigued by macaronic 
tradition, in part regretfully admits: 


I must refer to the regular historians of Italian literature for 
accounts of these, as well as for the styles of poetry called 
macaronica and pedantesca, which appear wholly contemptible, 
and the attempts to introduce Latin metres, a folly with which 
every nation has been inoculated in its turn.* 


British England, at least, had very early taken to the vogue. 
Already in the time of Gildas we find illustrations of insertions 
of foreign languages in the British vernacular. Montague 
Rhodes James in his account of the Gildian Lorica in the 
Cambridge History of English Literature says of the macaronic 
character of that material: 


In its latter portion, where it enumerates the various parts ot 
the body, Lortca is, to a large extent, a collection of the most 


1 Friedrich W. Genthe, Geschichte der Macaronischen Poesie, 11 ff. 

* Hugh A. J. Munro, T. Lucreti Cari De Rerum Natura (4th edition), 
197, lines 1160-1169. 

8 Henry Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 
16th, 17th Centuries, II, 333. 
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obscure foreign and archaic words which the author could 
scrape together. Hebrew, Greek, and Latin are mingled in 
the most curious way, and are so disguised and corrupted that, 
in many cases, we are only able to divine their meaning by 
the help of the glosses. It may be allowable to quote a single 
line: 

gygram cephalem cum iaris et conas 


which is said to mean 


head, head with hair and eyes.* 


This curious commingling of the vernacular with borrowings 
from a number of other languages has persisted in different 
forms through the ages, even down to the Hans Breitmann’s 
Ballads of today.® 

More specifically in the period covered by the present study, 
from Cynewulfian poetry down to that of Lydgate and Ryman, 
it is of course the English vernacular with which we have to do 
and the macaronic insertions are predominantly, almost exclu- 
sively, from the Latin. Whatever various forms the macaronic 


4Vol. I, p. 76. 

5 Charles G. Leland, Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. In the introduction by 
Robins Pennell we read: “ His life and adventures are the theme of verses 
that often have the true charm of poetry, and of macaronics that have been 
declared the best ever written, while he himself is a man of all time, not of 
a day, and he has in him the elements of universal humor.” A few lines 
will not be out of place here: 

Adswm, Domine Breitmann 

Herr Copitain, here I pe! 

So dell me rite honeste, 

Quare inquietasti me? 

Te video inter spoonibus, 

Et largis glassis too, 

Cerevisia repletis 

Sicut percussus tomtru! 
Another curious selection containing seven different languages may be found 
on p. 116 of Susan Paxson’s A Handbook for Latin Clubs, This selection 
is called “Ich Bin Dein” and mixes English, F rench, German, Latin, Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian all together. Paxson cites that the Journal of Education 
“commends this ingenious poem...as one of the best of Macaronic verse 
in existence and worthy of preservation by all collectors ”, 
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compositions may have adopted, in English literature of this 
period, along with the general practice in other European 
languages of the time, four great general classes of phenomena 
may be noted. 

(1) First of all, we have a tradition which is not wholly 
absent from the Piers Plowman poem. In this grouping I 
should also place the Miracle, Morality, and Mystery Plays, as 
well as several poems of John Skelton and William Dunbar. 
Here the Latin insertions connote at times sarcasm, at times 
attempts on the writer’s part either humorously or seriously to 
impress the reader by a show of pomposity. Thus certain 
characters, either in their spoken discourse or by the description 
of the writer, may be made to appear, in their own estimation 
at least, superior to some other characters. Or it may be that, 
when the macaronics are put into the mouths of speaking 
characters, the author is humorously portraying the creatures 
of his fancy by making them talk in what they assume to be the 
lingua franca of the learned world. Shakespeare often hits off 
the last phase, when, for instance, he has his clowns indulge 
in a pompous half Latin, or what is presumed to be a Latin 
mode of expression. ' 

(2) Variantly, we have the broad practice of the author 
of the Piers Plowman, a practice which he shares with others 
of his age or of the immediate past, but which, because of its 
constant use by him, marks it out as a sufficiently distinct Piers 
Plowman type. 

(3) The type of macaronic verse commonly called the 
Folengo type dates back to the fifteenth century. This third 
type receives its name from the Italian Benedictine, Teofilo 
Folengo, who wrote a long poem in this style to rival Vergil’s 
Aeneid, The exact nature of this type may be best expressed 
in Folengo’s own words: 


Ars ista poetica nuncupatur Ars Macaronica, a Macaronibus 
derivata; qui Macarones sunt quoddam pulmentum, farina, 
caseo, butyro compaginatum, grossum, rude, et rusticanum. 
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Ideo Macaronica, nil nisi grossedinem, ruditatem et Vocabul- 
azzos debet in se continere.® 


The Rev. Dr. Alexander Geddes, an English representative 
writer of this type of macaronics, is less restrictive in his 
definition, leaving out the necessity of grossness and vulgarity 
to constitute a macaronic poem. His definition is found at 
the beginning of his Epistola Macaronica and reads as follows: 


It is characteristic of a Macaronic Poem to be written in Latin 
Hexameters ; but so as to admit occasionally vernacular words, 
either in their native form, or with Latin inflexion. Other 
licenses, too, are allowed, in the measure of the lines, contrary 
to the strict rules of prosody.’ 


In this type the essential characteristic appears to be that the 
basic language of the poem is Latin and that, if the vernacular 
is introduced, it must assume the Latin inflexional endings. 
The following lines from Geddes’ poem will serve as a good 
illustration : 


Sedimus ad ternas tabulas longo ordine postas, 
Et mappis mundi coveratas, et china-plattis, 
Spoonibus, et knivis sharpis, furcisque trisculis 
Stratas; cum largis glassis, vinoque repletis 
Bottellis, saltis, vinegarique cruetis. 


William Drummond of Hawthornden was probably the first 
Englishman to indulge in this type of macaronics. His Polemo- 
Middinia, which was published after his death, is very extensive 
and recounts the fight between two women over the possession 
of a dung heap.* Of all the types of macaronic literature this 
type has received the greatest amount of attention, at least as 
far as the German and French writers are concerned. Little 
has been done in the English field, though here and there a few 

6 Cited from Warton’s History of English Poetry, 555 (reprint of 1778 
and 1781). 

7 Classical Journal, XXV (June, 1822), 250. 


8 The Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, Edinburgh, 1711, 
48-49. 
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references may be given, some vague, and others (like those of 
Justin Loomis Van Gundy in his treatment of the Play Ignora-. 
mus by George Ruggles) quite definite. A long list of French 
and German works treat of this particular phase. Outstanding 
among these are the following: 


Octave Delepierre, Macaronéana: ou Mélanges de littérature macaronique 
des différents peuples de Europe, Paris, 1852. 
Charles Nodier, Du Langage Factice appelé Macaronique, Bulletin 


du Bibliophile, No. 10, Paris, 1834. 
Friedrich W. Genthe, Geschichte der Macaronischen Poesie, und Samm- 

lung ihrer vorziiglichsten Denkmale, Leipzig, 1836 

(2nd edition). 
Heinrich Schneegans, Geschichte der Grotesken Satire, Strassburg, 1894. 

(4) The final group, that in which I am particularly inter- 

ested comprises those religious, political, convivial, and amorous 
poems of the Old and Middle English period in which excerpts 
from the Latin hymns of the Church’s liturgy are introduced. 
At the same time, especially for the thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries, Anglo-Norman tends to figure largely in some 
of these poems, even exclusively of the Latin. The abundance 
of such poems, whether of Latin or Anglo-Norman macaronics, 
it seems to me, should long ago have suggested to some one 
that a treatment of them would serve as a valuable addition to 
the history of English verse forms. I have sought in vain for 
such a work, all that I could find being a few scattered remarks 
here and there. It is true that John E. Wells mentions a few 
of the poems, gives the metrical construction, and in some in- 
stances outlines a synopsis of their thought content. But 
Wells’ Manual does not include the poems after the fourteenth 
century. The earlier works on macaronic poetry do not con- 
cern themselves with these religious poems and, if they do 
mention them, it is to exclude them from the realm of 
macaronics as does William Sandys when he specifically states: 


As early as the twelfth century quaint mixtures of English, 
French and Latin may be found in the monkish writers; but 
these cannot be considered Macaronic.® 


8 William Sandys, Specimens of Macaronic Poety, ix-x. 
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This remark indicates that Sandys was influenced by. and 
adhered to the definition of Folengo. This and similar cita- 
tions at first caused misgivings as to the propriety of applying 
the term macaronic to the religious poems containing Latin 
insertions, but my investigations have uncovered sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the use of the term as applied by critics and 
commentators from as early as 1842 down. The brief citation 
of their views on what macaronic poetry really is presents a 
short history of the term in English literary criticism, and at 
the same time enables me to restrict my study to its present 
confines. 

The earliest reference that I could find which specifically 
includes as macaronic those poems, religious in character, which 
are interlarded with Latin citations, is an anonymous article 
which appeared in the New Monthly Magazine of June 1842. 
There the writer declares: 


According to the definition of Folengi, the term Macaronic 
should be confined to those verses in Latin, which are composed 
partly of pure words of the language, and partly of words of 
any other tongue subjected to the inflexions and formations 
of the Latin language. . . . It has, however, been customary, 
to include among these verses the compositions of an early 
date, wherein scraps of Latin are intermixed with the language 
in which the verse professes to be written.?° 


This early account of macaronic verse in English, therefore, 
provides for other types of the genre besides the definitely 
different treated Folengo form, and especially points to a 
knowledge of that particular method of macaronic composition 
which is the subject-matter of the present study. His definition 
does not, however, clearly differentiate the fourth type of this 
kind of verse which I have pointed out above.** The writer 
is, indeed, in the matter of citations not wholly conscious of 

10“ Some Account of the Macaronic Poetry of England and Scotland”, 


The New Monthly Magazine and Humorist, LXV (June, 1842, 258-270; 
and LXVI (Oct., 1842), 222-231. For the above citation cf. LXV, 260-261. 


11 Cf. above, p. xvii. 
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the difference existing between this type of macaronic and the 
others, for he presents illustrations from Skelton and Geddes, 
as well as the strictly religious hymn, Mary. moder, meke and 
mylde. 

In like manner, James A. Morgan, writing under the heading 
“‘Macaronic Verse” in The Evening Post a full quarter of a 
century later (1869), during the editorship of William C. 
Bryant, treats specifically of a different type of macaronics 
from that of Folengo, for early in his article he points out that: 


There is another mode of writing macaronic verse, viz., alter- 
nate lines of English and Latin (or whatever languages are 
~ used); the oldest English macaronics are of this kind.” 


This terse remark more definitely points out the antiquity of a 
type of alternate vernacular and Latin lines in English litera- 
ture, and pertinently adds “ or whatever languages are used ”. 
But there is no attempt to elaborate the brief definition, nor 
does he trace the practice to its origin, being content to cite as 
illustration the Carol of Bringing in the Boar’s Head. To 
show the antiquity of this poem he quotes as follows from 
Horne’s Every-Day Book: “ The earliest collection of English 
Christmas carols supposed to have been published, is only 
known from the last leaf of a volume printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde in 1521”. Three years after the appearance of his 
article Morgan (in a volume of 300 pages) published a more 
extended treatise under the title of Macaronic Poetry. In the 
preface he boastfully stated that his was “ the first work of its 
kind from an American press”. In this he seems to be 
correct, and to it we may add that no work specifically dealing 
with this topic has since been issued. Morgan considers the 
term macaronic in its widest sense so as to admit any poem 
showing a mixture of languages of any sort whatever. But 
a brief portion of the volume—about forty-five pages—is given 
to the direct treatment of macaronics. This does not permit 


12James A. Morgan, “ Macaronic Verse”, The Evening Post, Friday, 
July 9, 1869, New York, Wm. C, Bryant, editor, 
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the author to go into the details of the question. The work 
merely repeats in a more elaborate form the general ideas of 
the account found in the Evening Post. When the macaronic 
style is applied to poems like Bringing in the Boer’s Head 
Morgan merely comments: “In this style Macaronic is not 
necessarily a burlesque performance ”."* Morgan is either not 
sufficiently conversant with the subject with which the essays 
deal, or, if more fully informed, fails for some other cause 
to set forth the matter of the macaronic tradition in English 
poetry either systematically or with sufficient explanation of 
the persistence of the vogue. 

In a review of Edmund Waterton’s English Devotion to Our 
Blessed Lady in Olden Times which appeared in the American 
Catholic Quarterly July 1879, Rev. H. J. Coleridge, speaking 
with a full understanding of the spirit behind those medieval 
religious lyrics which show interlarding of Latin liturgical 
passages in vernacular hymns, says regarding a poem commonly 
referred to in many collections as_4 H. yon to the Virgin: 


The termination of this little hymn reminds us of a custom, 
which is illustrated by several of the early English hymns and 
devotions, of mixing Latin and English words together. This 
custom was very natural when all who could read could read 
Latin, and when all were so much more familar than we are 
with the hymns and rhythms of the Church.4 


William T. Dobson about the same time, however, takes a 
far less sympathetic critical attitude towards such hymns or 
other Middle English poetry: 


Of all the curious kinds of literary composition, the most diffi- 
cult and the most humorous is that termed Macaronic, in 
which, along with Latin, words of other languages are intro- 
duced with Latin inflections, although the name has also been 
applied to verses which are merely a mixture of Latin and 


18 James A, Morgan, Macaronic Poetry, 160, 
14Rev. H. J. Coleridge, “ English Devotion to Our Lady in the Olden 
Times”, The American Catholic Quarterly Review, IV (July, 1879), 503. 
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English, and it is thought that the idea of poetry of this nature 
was first suggested by the barbarous Monkish Latin."® 


Dobson’s definition is the first outright extension of the term 
“ macaronic’”’ from its earlier English connotation of burlesque 
or frivolous verse to poetical composition of more serious 
intent, though he sufficiently clings to the notion that what 
later led to the macaronic concept of Folengo, was earlier the 
outgrowth of the “barbarous Monkish Latin”. He would 
seem to infer, therefore, that the composition of such Latin 
macaronic verse as I have investigated was due rather to a 
deficient sense of poetic art than to any attempt to gain dignity 
and meaning for the vernacular thought by means of a distinct 
tying up with the serious and beautiful lines and phrases taken 
from liturgical hymns and sequences. 

Dr. Karl Boddeker, in a néte to the hymn, Maiden moder 
milde, does not question the macaronic character of this poem, 
but suggests the possible originators of the practice of inter- 
lacing different languages in the same poem. In part he says: 


Die fahrenden Kleriker, von denen viele in Paris ebensowohl 
zu Hause waren wie in Oxford, verbanden nicht selten 
englische und franzosische oder auch englische und lateinische 
Versen in derselben Dichtung."¢ 


Previous accounts have either passed over the question of the 
authorship of the macaronic poems or have directly attributed 
them to the monks. Here, however, we have for the first time 
the suggestion that the verses were composed by the wandering 
clerics whose familiarity with the liturgy and hymns of the 
Church would indicate the possibility of their establishing this 
mode of versification. Bdéddeker is not the only one to hold 
this view. It is shared by Frederick M. Padelford, as may be 
seen from the following: 


15 William T. Dobson, Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Follies, and Frolics 
(1880), 87. 


16 Karl Boddeker, Altenglische Dichtungen des MS. Harl. 2253 (1878), 220. 
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| The collections of minstrels’ songs are especially rich. The 
H minstrel no longer confined himself to songs of rude and 
i humble ancestry, but encroached both on the devotional verse 
i of the monk, and on the songs of the gallant. This readily 
i} explains itself, if one is mindful to identify these minstrels with 
i that class of men who had more and more usurped the pre- 
i rogatives of minstrelsy, the scolares vagantes, those irrespon- 
sible college graduates and light-hearted vagabonds, who were 
equally at home in ale-house, in hall, in market-place or in 
i cloister, and who could sing with equal spirit a ribald and saucy 
i love song, a convivial glee, a Christmas carol, a hymn to the 
Hil Virgin, or a doleful lay on the instability of life or the fickle- 
ness of riches. Most of them were men who had taken minor 
Hi orders, and who, therefore, knew missal, breviary, and 
(I hymnal; their life at the university had given them some ac- 
ai quaintance with books, their wayside intercourse with the min- 
| _- strel had given them his ballads and his jargon of wasted-out 
I romantic tales, and their homely contact with the people had 
Hi taught them the songs of the street and of the folk-festival ; 
| Hit they were, therefore, “the main intermediaries between the 
| iM learned and the vernacular letters of the day”, and they 
tended to reduce all to a common level. If they compelled the 
| rude folk-song to conform to the metres of the Latin hymns, 
they compensated for this by reducing to these same simple 
metres the artistically fashioned stanza of highly wrought 
spiritual songs, as well as by introducing the popular refrain 
Hy iii into lyrics of every kind. When they sang of the joys of 
| ! Mary, of the righteousness of a saint, or of a prince renowned 
HU, for his deeds, they received the approbation of bishop or 
1 iii abbot; when they satirised his cupidity, or sang wanton songs 
| Hil at banquets, they called down the bishop’s indignation; but, 
i bishop or no bishop, they never lacked an audience.’" 


| That the convivial, amorous, or even political songs with in- 
sertions of a foreign language originated with the scolares 
iH} vagantes 1 readily concede, but the very nature of the religious 
poems, it seems to me, precludes the idea that they were com- 


17 Frederick M. Padelford, “Transition English Song Collection”, Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature, Vol. II, Chap. XVI, p. 426. 
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posed by an irresponsible group of wandering scholars. I am 
inclined to believe that these simple yet beautiful hymns should 
be attributed to more serious-minded clerics, who had before 
them models upon which to form their verses. That such 
models were not lacking is attested by the fact that some Latin 
hymns have borrowed from others; for example, in the hymn 
De Sancta Clara,** the concluding lines are taken from hymns 
proper to some other feast. Even earlier examples were not 
wanting as we shall see later on. 

J. Maskell classifies macaronics as either voluntary or in- 
voluntary. In the latter class he places what he calls “ monkish 
writings, reports of sermons, hymns, and songs in Mystery and 
Miracle Plays and similar compositions of the mediaeval 
period”, The fact that he includes the hymns in this category 
is of interest. He suggests the following explanation for the 
prevalence of this genre: 


While using Latin in the cloister, the monks were compelled to 
employ the nascent and unsettled speech of the common people 
in their intercourse with the world outside. In addition, 
ecclesiastical Latin was obliged, perforce, to adopt very many 
words foreign to the classical language, as the Church ex- 
tended its conquest throughout Northern and Western 
Europe.’® 


The very appearance of an article presenting a bibliography on 
Macaronics shows that this type of versification had aroused 
attention; moreover, the author’s sharp distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary macaronics would indicate that a 
divergence of opinions had arisen with regard to the nature of 
these poems. 

Karl Breul, publishing two Middle English Christmas 
Carols, makes the following comment on their structure: 


Lieder, in welchen sich mit der volkssprache Latein mischt, 


18 Guido M. Dreves, S.J., Analecta Hymnica, IV, 119. 
19J, Maskell, “A Brief Bibliography of Macaronic Literature”, Notes 
and Queries, Series VI, Number XII, p. 181 (1885). 
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begegnen in der mittelalterlichen literatur sehr haufig und er- 
klaren sich leicht aus der gelehrten bildung ihrer verfasser. In 
weltlichen liedern liebten die fahrenden schiiler, in religiosen 
gedichten die geistlichen die gelehrte volltonende sprache der 
wissenschaft und der kirche mit der volkssprache entweder 
zeilenweise oder doch am schluss jeder strophe abwechseln 


zu lassen.?° 


As a possible explanation of the introduction of the Anglo- 
Norman French into the English poems, Marsh, suggests the 
following : 


Many of the poems on English political affairs were the work 
of native Norman, not English writers, though English sub- 
jects, and some were written even in Provencal.” 


Further on he remarks the following concerning the metre of 
these poems : 


As has been already observed, a great variety of metres are 
employed in these poems; but most of the English, though 
rhymed, and resembling Romance Poetry in structure, retain 
the ancient national characteristic of alliteration, and thus com- 
bine the two systems, as they do the vocabularies, of both 
languages. Others again are partly in English, partly in 
French, thus showing that those for whom they were written 
were equally familiar with both languages. . . . The authors 
of some of these songs might even boast with Dante: Locutus 
sum in lingua trina; for occasionally French, Latin and English 
are intermixed.”? 


A rather peculiar theory is advanced by A. E. C. relative to 
the origin of the practice of introducing the Latin elements into 
the hymns: 


20Karl Breul, “Zwei Mittelenglische Christmas Carols”, Englische 
Studien, XIV, 405. 


21 George P. Marsh, The Origin and History of the English Language 
and the early Literature it Embodies (rev. ed., 1898), 244. 


22 George P. Marsh, o¢. cit., 244, 247. 
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Many of the carols which have come down to us from this 
time contain Latin words: and some are half-Latin, half- 
English. This speaks of the days when the Church service 
was still in Latin, and when the wish began to have it in “a 
language understood of the people.” *° 


I called this a rather peculiar theory, and such it is, indeed. 
The writer has probably not investigated this field very 
thoroughly, else he would not have made the above statement. 
He has also forgotten that practically all of these carols date 
from the period before the Reformation, and consequently the 
Church in which they were sung means the Catholic Church 
whose services were then and still are conducted in Latin and 
especially that part of the services, the canonical hours, from 
which so many borrowings have been made for these poems. 
The fact that to-day the Catholic Church uses hymns in the 
vernacular is no indication that she has done away with the 
use of Latin, and furthermore these hymns do not strictly 
speaking belong to the service, but are only means to increase 
the devotion of the faithful. 

Two very interesting comments are offered by Joshua 
Sylvestre as to the origin of the Latin insertion in two 
macaronic poems. The first poem he speaks of is the one he 
calls Gloria Tibi Domine. Of it he says: 


Latin choruses to Godly songs or Carols in the vernacular 
arose from the use of Latin prayers and chants in the churches 
in those days. Education, prior to the Reformation, being for 
the most part conducted at or under supervision of the monas- 
teries, Monkish Latin was tolerably familiar to the people.** 


Earlier in the same book he has the following note to the 
poem beginning with the line “When Christ was born of 
Mary free”, which has the refrain In Excelsis Gloria: 


In English carols of this antiquity Latin words and even whole 


28 A, E. C., Hymns and their Stories, 90. 
24 Joshua Sylvestre (John C. Holten), Christmas Carols Ancient and 
Modern, 107. 
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lines are freely interlarded. They are composite or macaronic 
in their language; and the refrain of this curious piece, “In 
Excelsis Gloria ’—Glory in the highest—is retained in its 
original form doubtless from its analogy to the “ gloria ” which 
the priests were accustomed to intone at the altar.?° 


The last explanation he gives for the use of the refrain, “In 
Excelsis Gloria”, seems to me to be far-fetched. Since the 
carol deals with the Nativity theme, what is more natural than 
to use the song the angels sang when they announced to the 
shepherds the birth of the Savior, for, after all, the hymn of 
joy sung at the Mass begins with the words used by the angels. 
William J. Phillips, in passing, has the following to say 
about the nature and date of those poems in which we have 
a mixture of different languages, and from his remark we may 
conclude that he was favorably impressed by such songs: 


Among the Nativity carols are a large number which hymn 
the Virgin Mother herself. These are practically all pre- 
Reformation work, and many of them are of great beauty and 
rank with the best specimens of old English lyrics. Most of 
the earlier carols are macaronic, or composite, and have lines 
in English and Latin alternately, or end their stanzas with a 
Latin refrain.?® 


Frederick St. John Corbett evidently did not care very much 
for the macaronic poems of this early period, if we are to judge 
by his brief remark concerning them. Since, however, he 
recognizes them as macaronic, I shall here add his statement : 


Again in the earlier part of the reign of Edward II belongs 
the frivolous Macaronic poetry, which is notable for its mix- 
ture of different languages.?” 


Undoubtedly Corbett has read but few, if any, macaronic 


25 Joshua Sylvestre, op. cit., 15. 

26 William J. Phillips, Carols. Their Origin, Music and Connection with 
Mystery Plays, 26. 

27 Frederick St. John Corbett, 4 History of British Poetry—from the 
earliest times to the beginning of the twentieth century, 11. 
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hymns, for these are anything but frivolous. If he was re- 
ferring to the Folengo type of macaronic verse, he might be 
correct; but it must be remembered that this type had not as 
yet made its appearance in England at the time of Edward II. 

Van Gundy, who is interested in establishing George Ruggles 
as the one who introduced the macaronic influence into Eng- 
land, leaves off this pursuit for a time and offers a possible 
explanation for the mingling of English and N orman-French 
in some of the poems which go back to the early days of our 
literature. He reasons as follows: 


In England where the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman lived 
side by side, amongst whom lived also the wandering scholar 
and the clerical, who used principally Latin, such mingling of 
languages had an early and natural development. An interest- 
ing example of such commingling is a lyric from the end of 
the thirteenth century composed in Latin and French with only 
the last two verses in English.”* 


The Poem he refers to is the one which begins thus: “ Dum 
ludis floribus velut lacinia”. I shall treat of this poem later 
on in its proper place. 

Henry Bradley advances a new theory for the existence of 
this commingling of languages, The early training of maca- 
ronic hymn writers was in his opinion responsible for the vogue 
of poems of that form. 


What the Norman Conquest really did was to tear away the 
veil that literary conservatism had thrown over the changes 
of the spoken tongue. The ambition of Englishmen to acquire 
the language of the ruling class, and the influx of foreign 
monks into the religious houses that were the sources of lit- 
erary instruction, soon brought about the cessation of all sys- 
tematic training in the use of English. The upper and middle 
classes became bilingual; and though English might still be the 
language which they preferred to speak, they learned at school 
to read and write nothing but French, or French and Latin. 


28 Justin Loomis Van Gundy, Ignoramus (Diss. University of Jena), 19. 
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When those who had been educated under the new conditions 
tried to write English, the literary conventions of the past gen- 
eration had no hold upon them; they could write no otherwise 


_ than as they spoke.”° 


Frederick M. Padelford, who has made a collection of hymns 
among which are found many in the macaronic tradition, has 
the following to say about the refrain which is found so often 
in these poems: 


The refrain is so generally employed that a song without it is 
the exception. In the majority of cases, it is a sentence in 
Latin or English, which has more or less relation to the theme 
of the song.?® 


Further on he suggests an explanation for the metre: 


It is probable that the composition of carols was widely culti- 
vated in the thirteenth century, for most of the carols are in 
simple Latin metres, and Latin lines are employed, either as 
refrains, or as an integral part of the stanzas. Such a tradi- 
tion must look back to a period when the English composer felt 
the need of relying upon the support of Latin metres, and it 
was in the thirteenth century, as extant religious poems demon- 
strate, that English metres were thus being conformed to the 
models of Latin hymns.** 


His next suggestion as to where the various bits of Latin may 
be found, 


The Latin lines in the carols are familiar verses from the 
hymns, canticles, sequences, graduales, and other parts of the 
service in missal or breviary, relating to the Christmas season; 
and practically all can be found in the Sarum Use.?? 


has been a helpful cue to locate definitely many of the Latin 


29 Henry Bradley, Cambridge History of English Literature, 1, 437. 


80 Frederick M. Padelford, “Transition English Song Collection”, The 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Vol. II, Chap. XVI, p. 423. 


31 Frederick M, Padelford, of. cit., 427. 
82 Frederick M. Padelford, op. cit., -428. 
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phrases used in the religious lyrics I have studied. Padelford’s 
particular reference, of course, is to hymns of the Christmas 
season, which includes, in his use of the term, all that period 
of the Church Year from the beginning of Advent to Epiphany. 

Edith Rickert, from whose collection of Ancient English 
Christmas Carols I have taken many of the poems which I 
shall treat later, establishes a relation between the early carols 
and the Latin hymns in use at the time in the services of the 
Church, She adds that these poems have been written by 
clerics, a statement with which I agree. 


The relationship of the early carols to the Latin hymns is 
unmistakable. They are at first macaronic, like the thirteenth 
century Mater Salutaris, the Latin element being gradually 
reduced to a refrain and at last disappearing. The Latin 
phrases, which recur frequently, are all common in medieval 
hymnology. The verse is very often at first modelled upon 
the form of the hymns, in lines of four and three beats alter- 
nately. The sentiments of the early carols differ scarcely at 
all from those of the hymns. In all probability both were 
written by clerics, the carols representing an attempt, whether 
formulated or not, to bring the meaning of Christmas nearer 
home to the people.** 


An interesting note to the Hymn to a Virgin is furnished 
by Frank A. Patterson. He calls the Latin lines cawdae and 
indicates how in many instances they are skillfully worked into 
the poems. He does not however, agree with Padelford as to 
the origin of the Latin lines. As stated by him, his theory is: 


These Latin caudae are reminiscences of famous proses, 
sequences, hymns and other devotions connected with the 
various services of the Virgin Mary. It is to be noted that 
the Latin words are, as a rule, carefully worked into the poem 
and not merely inserted as inlaid ornaments. The poet did 
not consciously borrow, culling phrases here and there from 


88 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols MCCCC to MDCC, 
The New Medieval Library, X, xv. 
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hymns, to suit his fancy, but rather he composed a poem in 
which he expressed part of his thought in English, part in 
Latin. That a few—and only a few—of these caudae happen 
to be found in the hymns proves nothing beyond the fact that 
the author was an orthodox church-going Christian who was 
accustomed to hear hymns in honor of the Virgin daily, and 
often several times daily.** 


I do not at all agree with him as to his theory relating to the 
authorship of these poems. Undoubtedly he has not examined 
very many of the poems written in the macaronic fashion. From 
the variety and manner of handling the Latin insertions I am 
convinced that a more intimate acquaintance with these hymns 
was needed and that this could not have been obtained by just 
hearing the Latin hymns recited in Church. If we examine 
the breviary, we shall find that a large number of hymns 
exists and that it would not be likely that the same ones would 
be used every day. If we were to concede Patterson’s conten- 
tion, we should likewise be obligated to acknowledge that the 
writers of these poems had prodigious memories, for in many 
instances, as we shall see, Latin lines from different parts of 
the breviary are used in the same poem. If the whole maca- 
ronic tradition were given to devotion to the Blessed Virgin, 
the possibility that his contention is correct might exist, but 
since the variety of topics treated is so extensive, I can not 
grant to his theory any plausibility. 

In passing, Edward B. Reed remarks on the Serres of 
these poems: 


It is easy to recognize the authorship of priest and clerk in the 
macaronic verse of many of the songs.** 


Carleton F. Brown uses the term macaronic when referring 
to poems containing a mixture of English and Latin. For 
some reason or other which I fail to see, he is not consistent in 


84 Frank A, Patterson, The Middle English Penitential Lyric, 180. 
85 Edward Bliss Reed, English Lyrical Poetry, 83. 
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this practice. To illustrate what I mean, he lists the following 
poem specifically as macaronic : 


Salve, decus pauperum 
In whom be vertuys ryue, 
In quo Christus iterum 
Schewith his woundis five. 


But the following one he lists merely as an orison to the Virgin 
consisting of one line of Latin and then one of English, but he 
does not call it macaronic: 


Regina celi, letare 

For Crist, thy sonne so dere, 
Quem meruisti portare, 

With gladde and ioyfull chere 
Nune te gaudet amplexare 

In bliss, thatt is so clere, 

Et corona coronare 

As quene withowten pere. 


To me these poems seem to be identical in construction and 
especially in the manner in which the Latin lines are introduced ; 
hence I see no reason why a distinction should be made, why 
one should be specifically called macaronic and the other not 
so designated.*® 
John M. Berdan is interested in the sources of the Latin 
insertions and the various ways in which they are used. He 
does not however, show a very good knowledge of such verse, 
as we shall see from the statements he makes. This is more 
apparent from an illustration which he gives to explain his 
point: 
With a relation so close between the two languages it is natural 
to expect that in English poems Latin would appear... . In 
England, therefore, particularly in divine poems, Latin lines 
from the Psalms and phrases from the Vulgate appear. 
Lydgate’s Te Deum will serve as an example.** 
86 Carleton F. Brown, A Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic 
Verse, Part IT. 
37 John M. Berdan, Early Tudor Poetry (1485-1547), 133. 
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Berdan may be correct in naming the Psalms and the Vulgate 
as the source of the Latin lines used in some of the poems, but 
the example he gives to illustrate his contention has been very 
poorly chosen, as the hymn Te Deum is taken from neither of 
the two sources he mentions, but was written by St. Ambrose 
and is recited by the clergy practically every day of the year as 
a part of the Divine Office. Just why he selected this inept 
example is hard to say, unless he did not know of the exist- 
ence of others which would have illustrated his point much 
better. The illustrations which he has chosen to explain the 
other uses of the Latin inserts have been selected with greater 
care and explain his point very well. To continue with his 
words: 


They may be whole lines completing the English rime-scheme. 
. . . Or, they are worked in as tags at the end, as in the dull 
Lamentation of Mary Magdalen, a dramatic monologue pre- 
sumably written by a nun. .. . Associated with religion are 
the Noels at Christmas-tide; they are secular hymns. It is no 
matter for surprise to find the Latin carried over into them.*8 


It is difficult to understand just what he means when he says 
that these Noels are “ secular hymns”. If we examine them, 
and especially the one he cites, as to the thought content it is 
impossible to call them “ secular”, for religion is written into 
each and every line. There are, I grant, some of the hymns 
written in the macaronic tradition, but that all of them are 
“secular” I fail to see. But to continue: 


But with the Latin mingling in the songs of the Church and 
the Church festivals, the next step would be to find it in poems 
where the connection with the Church has been completely lost. 
The next step is to have it used convivially in a drinking song. 


38 The poem Lamentation of Mary Magdalen is a poem consisting of 102 
stanzas, each having seven lines rhyming ababbcce. Only fifteen lines 
of this poem contain Latin tags and these are found in the second half of 
the line. This poem may be found in the collection The Works of English 
Poets from Chaucer to Cowper, by Samuel Johnson and with additional lives 
by Alexander Chalmers. For this particular poem cf. I, 536. 
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As illustration he cites the poem beginning with the line The 
best tre, if ge tak entent. It is true that it is a hymn of praise 
to the vine and its virtues, but it always stays on a high level. 
If Berdan understands “the connection with the Church has 
been lost” to mean that this hymn had no place in the services 
of the Church, I agree with him; but if he means that there 
existed no relation between the two, I do not agree, because 
all of the excerpts are taken directly from the Vulgate and the 
Psalms and surely this means a connection with the Church. 
Furthermore, I cannot see any reason for not attributing this 
poem to a priest or cleric and thus the relation to the Church 
would be still more intimate. Further on Berdan remarks: 


And this resembles the macaronic verse of the present day. 
It must be remembered that all these, and the countless others 
like them appeared before the conventional date for the begin- 
ning of humanism in England, that therefore they show the 
close relationship between English and Medieval Latin, and 
that among many authors and for many purposes Latin was 
used almost interchangeably with the native tongue.*® 


T. G. Crippen, in his interesting bool called Christmas and 
Christmas Lore, devotes some time to the consideration of the 
carols formerly sung at Christmas. He does not hesitate to 
designate those poems macaronic which have a mixture of 
English and Latin. This may be seen in the following: 


But still more widely popular were the Macaronics, in which 
the language is mixed, part being in the vernacular and part in 
Latin. Of these there are French, German and English 
examples. . . . The celebrated Boar’s Head Carol, of which 
more anon, is an English Macaronic.*® 


Carleton Brown has worked much in the field of Middle 
English lyrics, as may be seen from the collection of these that 
he has published. In concluding his remarks on the poem 
Ouia Amore Langueo, he says: 


89 John M. Berdan, of. cit., 136. 
40T, G. Crippen, Christmas and Christmas Lore, 48. 
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The two somber reminders of mortality with which the lyrical 
record of the century ends are not without literary interest. 
The former preserves to a notable degree the dignity and vigor 
of its Latin original; the latter offers a conspicuous example 
of the ingenuity which often characterized macaronic verse. 
The English and Latin phrases, arranged antiphonally, produce 
a pleasing contrast of directness and sonorousness.** 


FE. K. Chambers in commenting on the macaronic verses of 
a Cambridge manuscript observes the following in regard to 
the poetic value of them: 


The macaronic verses of a Cambridge manuscript are perhaps 
| less interesting for any sheer poetic quality than as a renewed 
| reminder of the cosmopolitan character of medieval literature.*? 


Percy Dearmer, in his remarks, hints at the sources of these 
Latin insertions, but is more interested in establishing the class 
1 of society to which the authors of these poems belong. His 
words are: 


Another form of carol is the macaronic, in which lines of Latin, 
generally from the well-known office hymns, are interspersed 
with vigorous phrases in the vernacular, as in Make we joy 
and the famous In dulct jubilo, both of which have retained 
their melodies. The last class has suggested to some writers 
the activity of innovating parsons; but the Latin often consists 
of a tag like “ A Solis ortus cardine” (the first line of the 
hymn for Evensong on Christmas Day as well as for Lauds), 
| which were familiar to any one who paid the least attention in 
Church; and Latin was used by most people who were 
acquainted with letters in any form. Parsons doubtless wrote 
some of these carols and some of other kinds; but there were 
other ‘classes in which poets and composers were found, not 
least the scholares vagantes, light-hearted products of all the 
universities of Europe, “ equally at home in ale-house, in hall, 
in market-place, or in the cloister,” who were busy making 


#1 Carleton F. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century, xxii. 


42. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics Amorous, 
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songs both secular and religious, and singing them (often im- 
properly) to tunes both religious and secular.** 


Ruth Messenger has the following to say with regard to this 
type of poetry: 


The parody was not limited to Latin for the vernacular was 
sometimes combined with the Latin in the manner of macar- 
onic verse, that is, verse in which vernacular words of one or 
more modern languages are intermixed with Latin words. 
Daniel prints a parody of Aurora lucis rutilat in German and 
Latin and a parody of Laetabundus exsultet—Regem regum 
in French with Latin refrains. 

Macaronic verse occurs in many other forms beside that ot 
parody. Since a knowledge of both languages employed is 
necessary to carry on the thought, it indicates an acquaintance 
with Latin on the part of those who read or heard it.** 


Karl Hammerle remarks on the manner of the use of the 
Latin lines and tells us that they are taken from the hymns. 
He does not, however, go back far enough in the history of 
literature to show where we find these Latin lines used. He 
says: 


Anfange bekanter Hymnen, Antiphonen usw. wurden im 
15/16 Jh. gerne als Refrain usw. von Kirchenliedern verwer- 
tet. Manche Lieder “ paraphrasieren”’? mehr oder weniger 
locker die Eingangsverse usf. der einzelnen Strophen solcher 
Lateinpoeme. Anderseits durchzog man lateinische Lieder 
makaronisch mit englischen Versen. . . . Die Erscheinungen 
sind in Figuren gewisser Hymnen und Cantionen vorgebildet 
und verraten Tropeneinfluss.** 


B. Roland Lewis is more concerned with the metrics of these 
poems than with their origin and authorship. His definition 


43 Percy Dearmer, The Oxford Book of Carols, xii. 

44Ruth Ellis Messenger, Ethical Teachings in the Latin Hymns of 
Medieval England, 21. 

45 Karl Hammerle, “ Die Mittelenglische Hymnodie”, Anglia: Zeitschrift 
fiir Englische Philologie, LV (1931), 419. 
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of macaronic poetry is worth noting as it presents the case very 
clearly and in a very simple manner. In commenting on the 
Latin refrain used in the A Carol bringyny in the bores heed 


he says: 


The Latin refrain here, accentually, is made to fit into the 
“iambic ” metrical scheme of the English lines. This fitting- 
in of the Latin into the regular English metrical scheme is 
significant: it shows something of the stability of native 
English. 

Naturally, if the “ trochaic ” metrical movement of popular 
Latin and French songs apparently so easily fitted into the 
“trochaic ” metrical movement of the Anglo-Saxon, we should 
find a great deal of macaronic verse in English. By maca- 
ronic verse we mean that in which some lines are in English 
and some are in Latin or French—usually the refrain effect— 
with the same metre obtaining in both. This is precisely what 
we do find. The very familiar “ A Hymn to the Virgin” is 
in alternate lines of English and Latin, with both groups of 
lines accentually regularly “trochaic”. .. . The many, many 
accentual Latin refrains appearing in so many of our early 
Middle English poems—trefrains like Mane, nobiscum, domine, 
etc.—in practically every instance are found to fit regularly 
into the metrical scheme of the English poem. If we turn to 
the Esto Memor Mortis we shall see a poem of balanced lines, 
half of which are English and the other half are Latin... . 
Moreover, there is a mass of evidence, in our macaronic verse, 
that Church accentual Latin and the accentual French of the 
carols each readily moulded itself to the accentual Anglo- 
Saxon or the early Middle English rather than vice versa.*¢ 


Edward B. Reed, speaking of the origin of the carols, makes 
the following remark: 


Hence neither noel nor carol, as a class, belongs to folk song, 
for both came down to the folk from a higher level in society— 
from educated men, from clerics.47 


46 B, Roland Lewis, Creative Poety, 270 ff. 
47 Edward B. Reed, Christmas Carols Printed in the Sixth Century, xxix. 
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As a concluding opinion I shall quote the significant remark 
which appeared but recently in The Fortnightly Review: 


Hoffmann von Fallersleben says that “In Dulci Jubilo” is 
the oldest known example of what is known as Macaronic 
verse, of a “sacred mixed song”. Poems, partly in Latin 
and partly in the vernacular, were very common in Germany — 
and England all through the second half of the 14th century 
and the first half of the 15 century, but it is to be noted that 
the Council of Basle, in 1431, forbade the use of Macaronic 
hymns in churches. This class of hymns was mostly in the 
form of carols, the incarnation being generally viewed in 
regard to Our Lady’s share in it.*® 


Thus I have presented some thirty or more critical opinions 
relative to macaronic verse, more specifically to those religious 
poems in which we find a mixture of English and Latin. These 
comments have been arranged in chronological order with the 
purpose of indicating how the term “ macaronic” gained in 
favor, as time went on, when applied to the religious hymns 
containing more than one language. The frequent and specific 
references to these poems as “‘ macaronic ” establishes the term 
so that now we can call these early poems macaronic without 
hesitation. From these opinions we have learned the different 
phases considered by the writers, but I feel that none of them 
has considered the problem in its entirety. It is true that they 
mention the religious poems and in some instances quote a few 
lines, but there is no attempt at a scientific presentation of the 
numerous lyrical poems, mostly religious hymns, that are found 
in greatest frequency in the fifteenth century. But though the 
genre reaches its climax in the fifteenth century yet the maca- 
ronic hymn tradition goes back into the Old English period, if 
the designation lyric be extended to include the matter rather 
than the metrical form of such pieces as are discussed in the 
first chapter. At least these earlier poems are, in religious 
texture, and to some extent in verse practice, of the same warp 
and woof as the later lyrical stanzas, 


48“Tn Dulci Jubilo”, The Fortnightly Review, XXXIX (Dec., 1932), 267. 


CHAPTER I 
THE Otp ENGLISH PERIOD 


HAT the macaronic tradition dates far back into the Old 
English period is attested by the fact that at least six 
poems in which there is a mixture of Old English and Latin 
have come down to us. In all of these the basic language is 
English and the Latin interlacings are for the most part, at 
least so it appears, excerpts from some of the hymns or 
liturgical prayers of the Early Church. These few remnants 
we still possess are: 


1. The last eleven lines of the Phoenix. 

2. The Oratio Peetica, or, as it is called by Grein-Wiilker, 
Aufforderung zum Gebet. 

3. Four Paraphrases: The Lord’s Prayer, paraphrased twice ; 
the Doxology; and the Apostles’ Creed. 


THE PHOENIX 


In the last quarter of the nineteenth century all of these 
poems, or at least those commented on by the critics, were 
generally regarded in the intermingling of Latin with the 
English as fantastic or odd. Stopford A. Brooke, commenting 
on the concluding lines of the Phoenix, observes that, 


The ending is somewhat fantastic in form—the eleven lines, 
the first half of each in Anglo Saxon, the latter half in Latin. 
The Latin is alliterated with the Anglo Saxon.t 


Schipper in the History of English Versification, however, no 
longer regards the interlarding of the Old English poem with 
Latin phrases as fantastic, but designates the stylistic device 

1 Stopford A. Brooke, English Literature from the Beginning to the 


Norman Conquest, 180, 
I 
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outright as macaronic; yet the naiveté of illustrating the 
practice by comparing it with the similar macaronic usage of 
the sixteenth century Bale,” indicates that he has overlooked 
such works as Piers Plowman, the religious lyrics of the cen- 
turies preceding Bale, as well as ‘the Miracle, Mystery, and 
Morality Plays, all of which contain numerous Latin insertions. 
The following is his remark on the Phoenix and the Oratio 


Poetica: 


In some of these pieces, viz., the Phoenix and the Oratio 
Poetica, Latin two-beat hemistichs are combined with English 
hemistichs of similar rhythm to form regular long lines, just 
as is done in Bale’s play of King Johan. 


The Old English Phoenix is now generally known to be less 
close in its adherence to the original of Lactantius in its latter 
half, specifically after line 380, than in the earlier part.2 Hence 
it is not surprising that the translator has allowed himself the 
liberty of inserting the Latin half lines in the concluding verses 
of the poem. The first, however, definitely to recognize the 
Phoenix as belonging to the macaronic tradition is A. Brandl, 
who in a passing remark says of these last eleven lines: . 


_ am Schluss hat er sogar in einer Reihe von Versen die 
zweite Zeilenhiflte mit lateinischen Wortern ausgefiillt, womit 
er das alteste englische Beispiel maccaronischer Poesie gegeben 
hat.* 


Perhaps it was due to the freedom of treatment now accorded 
the poet in his use of the Latin original that he permits himself 
the macaronic device in the last eleven lines, which are here 
quoted : 


2 Jakob Schipper, A History of English Versification, 110 and 124. 

8Cf., for instance, Hermann Gaebler, Ueber die Autorschaft der Angel- 
saechischen Gedichtes vom Phoenix, Leipzig Diss., 8. 

4 Alois Brandl, Geschichte der Altenglischen Literatur, 106. 
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HafaS us alyfed lucis auctor, 

paet we motun her mereri 
30ddaedum bezietan gaudia in celo, 
paer we motun maxima regna 
secan and 3esittan, sedibus altis 
lifzan in lisse Zucis et pacis, 

azan eardin3a almae letitiae, 
brucan blaedda3a, blandem et mitem 
3eseon sizora frean sine fine 

and him lof sinjan laude perenne 
ead3e mid en3lum. Alleluia! ® 


The skillful interlacing of the two languages here exemplified 
suggests the poet’s own previous exercise in such macaronic 
lines or familiarity with models before him. Both hypotheses 
are probably correct, since by this time the insertion of a foreign 
language into a vernacular poem was a practice well known 
and frequently indulged in. Roundell, in his volume, Hymns, 
refers to a manuscript found in Trinity College Dublin, which, 
as he says, was published by the Irish Archaeological Society in 
1865. He remarks that the manuscript contains: 


a number of hymns by Irish saints of the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
centuries and in several instances fully rhymed and in one 
mixing Erse and Latin barbarously together, as was not un- 
common, at a much later date, in semi-vernacular hymns of 
the other countries.® 


That the above-mentioned collection of hymns does exist is 
true ; but they do not appear in the volume for 1865 as Roundell 
asserts. I have tried in vain to obtain the volume of the 
Society for that year. There is however, a collection of hymns 
called The Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland, 
published in two volumes. The first of these appeared in 
1855 and was edited by James H. Todd, the second in 1869, 
which contains this remark: 

5 C. W.M. Grein and Richard P. Wiilker, Bibliothek der Angelsachsischen 
Poesie, III, 116. 


6 Roundell, Earl of Selborne, Hymns, Their History and Development in 
the Greek and Latin Churches in Germany and Great Britain, 46. 
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This Fasciculus contains all the sheets which the late lamented 
Editor signed for the Press, before ill health and other ob- 
stacles interrupted the progress of the work. It is issued by 
direction of the Council in its present state, as a second instal- 
ment of the publication from the Editor’s pen... . 


The very words of Roundell would indicate that he had 
reference to the first poem which appears in this second Fasci- 
culus, and is called, The Hymn of St. Colman Mac Ui 
Cluasaigh, the date of composition being A. D. 664. That this 
poem originally contained a mixture of Erse and Latin is 
clearly stated in a note to line 21 of the English translation: 


As the original is here partly Irish and partly Latin, I have 
translated the Irish only, leaving the Latin lines as they stand 


in the text.” 
The nature of this poem is well expressed in the introduction 
to it (peter yi: 
The following composition is of the nature, of what the ancient 
Irish ecclesiastics called a Luirech, or Lorica, i. e., a Hymn to 
be recited as a protection against pestilence, assaults of demons, 
or other apprehended evils. The recitation of such hymns, or 
prayers, was regarded as the buckling on of spiritual armour, 
and hence they received the name of Lorica, in allusion prob- 
ably to Eph. vi. 14, séq., or rather perhaps to Ps. xci. (Vulg. 
xc) 4, 5, 6. 


In the “Translation of the Scholiast’s Preface and of the 

Hymn ” we have given the date and the occasion of the writing 
of this poem (p. 133): 

Some say that it was Colman composed the whole of it. Other 

people say that he composed but two stanzas of it only, and 

that the school made the rest, i. ¢., each man of them made 
each a half stanza. 

It was composed in Cork, in the time of the two sons of 

7 James H. Todd, The Book of Hymns of the Ancient Church of Ireland, 

ie II, p. 134, note 21. The Irish Archaeological and Celtic Society 

(1869). 
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_ Aedh Slane, viz., Blaithmac and Diarmaid. And this was the 
occasion on which it was composed: a great plague that was 
sent upon the men of Erin, viz., the buidhe connaill (or yellow 
plague), which pervaded all Erin, and left only one out of 
every three persons alive in Erin; and it was to save them 
(i. e., the survivors), with his own school, from that pestilence, 
that Colman composed the Hymn. 


As further evidence that this is the collection to which Roundell 
refers, I shall quote a few more words from the passage cited 
above. He says: “and in several instances fully rhymed”. 
A note (p. 123) on the rythm of this Hymn of St. Colman 
substantiates this statement of Roundell: 


The reader will observe that each line contains fourteen 
syllables; and that there is rhyme or assonance between the 
final syllables of each line. 


The poem is rather long (45 verses), hence I shall present 
only those stanzas which contain Latin insertions. In all there 
are but seven stanzas which show this intermingling. I shall 
present them as they appear in the text and add the translation 
in a footnote: 


Regem regum rogamus in nostris semonibus 
anacht noe a luchtlach diluui temporibus 


Melchisedech rex salem incerto de semine 
ron soerat a airnighe ab omni formidine 


Soter soerus loth di thein gui per secula habetur 
ut nos omnes precamur liberare dignetur 
Abram de ur na galdai snaidsium ruri ronsnada 
soersum soerus in popul limpa fontts ingaba 
Ruri anacht tri maccu as urnn tened co ruadi 
ron nain amal ro anacht dauid de manu golai 


Flaithem nime locharnaig ardonroigse diar trogi 
nad leic suum profetam ulli leonum ort 

Diar fiadat rontolomar nostro opere digne 
robem occa im bith bethaid im paradisi regno® 


8 These are stanzas: II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18. The translation of 
them is found on pp. 134-135: 
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I fail to see any barbarity in these Latin insertions, on the 
contrary, they seem to me to be most skillfully worked into the 
poem. Neither do they interrupt the rhythm or rhyme of the 
stanzas in which they are found; nor do they in the least dis- 
turb the devotional sentiment of the earnest petition to God that 
He spare the people from the ravages of the plague. In fact 
I think they are most appropriately chosen, fitting not only the 
thought but also the occasion for which they were intended. 
Consequently I think that Roundell was a bit too hasty with 
his judgment concerning this poem “ mixing Erse and Latin 
barbarously together ”’. 

I have treated the Hymn of St. Colman at some length be- 
cause I feel that it is but one of the many Lorica that were 
used in the early days. When the Irish missionaries came to 
England to preach the gospel of Christ they undoubtedly took 
with them those beautiful prayers and taught them to the 
newly converted people. Might not Cynewulf have come in 
contact with one or the other of these, if not this specific one, 
and modeled the concluding lines of the Phoenix upon them? 
At any rate there exists between these two poems a great 
resemblance in sentiment; for both of them are prayers to 
Almighty God petitioning Him to hear the suppliant prayers of 


Regem regum rogamus, in nostris sermombus 
Who saved Noe and his company, diluvii temporibus. 


Melchisedech, rex Salem, incerta de semine, 
May his prayers deliver us ab omni fornudine. 


The Saviour who delivered Lot from the fire, qui per secula habetur 
Ut nos omnes, precamur, liberare dignetur. 


Abram from Ur of Chaldees; may the Lord who protected him protect us; 
May He save us, who saved the people, when in want of lympha fontis. 


The Lord, who delivered the three youths from the oven of red fire, 
Deliver us, as he delivered David de monu Goliae. 


The noble Sovereign of the brilliant heaven, may Hie have mercy on our misery: 
Who did not leave suum prophetam ulli leonum ori. 


To our Lord we submit our will, nostro opere digno, 
That we may be with Him in eternal life, in Paradisi regno. 
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the people, the one asking freedom from the plague, the other 
requesting the boon of eternal life to come. It may be further 
observed that the Latin in both poems is not a device used only 
to fill in the lines, but that it constitutes an integral functional 
element of the poem. In either of the two poems the lines 
would lack a certain luster if the Latin words would be 
Englished, for the connotation of the inserts seems to be more 
extensive than if they were expressed in the vernacular. To 
pick out the specific poem or prayer from which each of the 
Latin phrases in the poems was taken seems to me to be an 
almost impossible task for these Latin phrases appear frequently 
throughout the liturgy of the Church. 
ORATIO POETICA 

Grein-Wiilker edited this poem under the title of Aufforder- 
ung zum Gebet, whereas J. Rawson Lumby gives it the title I 
have used, and it is under this title that the poem is often 
referred to. The first named editors make no comments on 
the poem as stich, since they are more concerned with the exact 
wording, the presentation of the various emendations and the 
supplying of the lacunae which appear in the third and fourth 
lines. Lumby however, does present some comments. In the 
introduction he calls the poem a “ curious medley” and in a 
more extensive note to the poem he observes: 


It will be seen from the margin on page 36 how very corrupt 
the Latin portion of this composition is. In lines 3 and 4 the 
Latin half of the line has disappeared, and no attempt has been 
made in reprinting to supply the hiatus, which is merely indi- 
cated by the incompleteness of the lines as now arranged. 
Such other alterations as have been made in the Latin have 
only ‘been made that the text might be intelligible. The mix- 
ture of English and Latin makes the composition of little 
value grammatically, when in some constructions an English 
adjective is joined with a Latin noun, the government of the 
Latin noun being indicated in one way, and that of the adjec- 
tive in another, as is the case in line 10.° 


9 J. Rawson Lumby, “ Oratio Poetica ” BLE. T. Sy LXV, 68. 
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The thirty-one verses composing this prayer furnish us with 
the only other Old English poem similar in macaronic structure 
to the concluding lines of the Phoenix, except that the whole 
of this “ precative ” lyric is macaronic throughout each of its 
thirty-one lines. Since it resembles the Phoenix in its details 
of arrangement, I need but state that what was said of the 
Phoenix may be repeated for the Oratio Poetica, which I shall 
give in full: 


Paenne zemiltsad pe, N., mundum qui regit, 
Seoda brymcynin3c thronum sedens 

a butan ende (omnipotens) 

saule wine (sine fine) 

Seunne pe on life auctor pacts 

sibbe 3esaelda, salus mundt, 

metod se maera magna uirtute 

and se sodfaesta summi filius 

fo on fultum, factor cosmz, 

se of aedelre waes uirginis partu 

claene acenned Christus in orbem, 
metod purh MARIAN, mundi redemptor, 
and purh paene halgan 3ast. Uoca frequenter, 
bide helpes hine clementem dominum, 
se onsended waes summo de throno 

and paere claenan clara uoce 

pa 3ebyrd bodade bona uoluntate, 

paet heo scolde cennan Christum regem, 
ealra cyninga cynin3c casta uiuendo. 
and pu pa soSfaestan supplex roga, 
fultumes bidde friclo uirginem almam 
and paer aefter to omnes sanctos 
blidmod bidde, beatos et tustos, 

paet hi ealle be unica uoce 

pingian to peodne thronum regenti, 
aecum drihtne, alta polorum, 

paet he pine saule summus tudex 

onfo freolice, factor aeternus, 

and he 3elaede in lucem perhennem, 
paer eadize animae sanctae, 

rice restad regno caelorum!*° 


10C. W. M. Grein and P. D. Wiilker, Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen 
Poesie, Il, 277. 
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- As stated above, lines three and four are incomplete, the 
Latin élement having been lost; contextually the Latin hem- 
istichs, which always form the end of the line, are essentially a 
part of the poem and may generally be considered a litany of 
appellations and epithets given to Christ. Stylistically and pro- 
sodically the Latin final hemistich insertion conforms to the 
general accepted standards of Old English verse. Despite the 
commingling of languages, the poem follows the Old English 
laws of versification, with the Latin second hemistich of each 
line falling into a natural Sievers’ A-type, the alliteration, when 
used—and it generally is with but one or two exceptions— 
falling on the first ictus of the Latin second hemistich. Even 
the stylistic characteristic of tying up the thought of the whole 
poem by beginning a sentence after the Old English cesural 
pause is definitely carried out in one instance (1. 13). This, 
however, is probably the only instance, for, since all the sentences 
in the poem run through several lines, the probabilities are that 
lines 3 and 4 continue the thought of lines 1 and 2 and some such 
emendation as Grein suggests, represents the original state of 
these lines. J have inserted Grein’s emendation in lines three 
and four by placing them in parentheses in the poem as quoted 
above. 

PARAPHRASES 
In the Old English period we find four of the liturgical 
prayers paraphrased. We have two versions of the Lord's 
Prayer and one of the Dosology and finally the Apostles’ 
Creed. The construction of all of these is alike, yet a few 
words on each will not be out of order. 


PATER NOSTER QUI ES IN CELIS 
Each of the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer is used as a head- 
ing for a portion of this poem. The number of English lines 
devoted to the paraphrase of the different petitions is not the 
same in all cases, varying from two to six lines. The Latin is 
taken as a starting point and the English gives the idea a fuller 
expression, maintaining at all times the dignified tone of the 
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prayer. In none of the sections into which the poem may be 
divided do the Latin lines form an essential part of the poem— 
which would read as well without them as with them. The 
poet may have had in mind the idea of an explanation of this 
prayer so commonly used by the Church, or the idea may have 
been _ysuggested by the many interlinear translations which 
existed at the time. The first line of each of the English sec- 
tions either translates the Latin heading or at least repeats the 
idea expressed by it. A few lines will suffice to illustrate the 
method followed by the poet: 


Pater noster qui es in celis. 

Faeder manncynnes frofres ic pe bidde, 
hal3 drihten, bu Se on heofonum eart; 
Sanctificetur nomen tuum, 

Paet sy zehal3zod, hyzecraeftum faest, 
pin nama nu 3a, neriende Crist, 

in urum ferhBlocan faeste 3esta5elod. 
Adueniat regnum tuum. 

Cume nu to mannum, mihta wealdend, 
pin rice to us, rihtwis dema, 

and Sin 3eleafa in lifdaeze 


on urum mode maere purhwunize.** 


PATER NOSTER 

This second paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer is by far more 
extensive than the first one which contains but 46 verses, 
whereas this one has 124 verses. This expansion is due to the 
fact that the poet does not present the full petition at one time 
as a heading, but separates it into smaller divisions each of 
which he then paraphrases. As in the preceding poem the 
number of lines devoted to each paraphrase varies and in this 
poem we have some sections of six, some of eight, nine, ten, 
and even sixteen lines. Again the Latin insertions serve merely 
as a heading and have no integral functional part in the poem. 
I shall cite the paraphrase of the first two Latin inserts by way 
of illustration : 


11C. W. M. Grein and R. P. Wiilker, Bibliothek der Angelsichsischen 
Poesie, I, 228. 
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Pater noster 

Pu eart ure faeder, ealles wealdend, 

cyninc on wuldre; fordam we clypia® to be, 
are biddad, nu bu ypbost miht 

sawle alysan; bu hiz saedest aer 

purh pine aebelan hand in to bam flaesce: 
ac hwar cym® heo nu, 

buton pu, en3la 3od, eft hiz alyse, 

sawle of synnum burh pine sodan miht? 

Qui es in celis 

Du eart on heofonum hiht and frofor, 

blissa beorhtost; ealle abu3za8 to pe, 

pinra en3la brym, anre staefne 

clypiaS to Criste, cwebad ealle pus: 

“ Haliz eart bu, haliz, heofonen3la cyningc, 
“drihten ure, and bine domas synd 

“rihte and rume, raecaS efne 3ehwam, 
“aezhwilcum men a3en 3ewyrhta: 

“wel bid Sam, be wyrcd willan pinne!” 1? 


THE DOXOLOGY 

Perhaps the most commonly used Latin prayer of the Church 

is the Doxology, or the expression of glory to the Trinity. It 
occurs at the end of many of the liturgical as well as extra- 
liturgical prayers; all of the psalms terminate with it, this 
practice having been introduced as early as the sixth century. 
This doxology is known as the minor doxology to distinguish 
it from the greater doxology, the Gloria in Excelsis Deo, which 
is sung at Mass. The form of the minor doxology as we have 
it today dates back to the times of Arianism, when to oppose 
the doctrine of this sect the formula of praise and acknowledg- 
ment of the equality of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity was 
introduced. It is but natural then that the poet should select 
such a well known prayer for a paraphrase. The same scheme 
of arrangement is followed in this poem as in the others con- 
sidered above. The number of English lines given to the 
various paraphrases likewise varies greatly, for example the 
opening word Gloria is given seven lines of development, but 


12C. W. M. Grein and R. P. Wiilker, Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen 
Poesie, II, 230. 
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the words Sicut erat in principio are given seventeen lines. 
To give an illustration of this paraphrase, I shall quote the 


first few lines: 


Gloria 

Sy be wuldor and lof wide 3eopenod 
zeond ealle beoda, banc and wylla, 
mae3zen and mildse and ealles modes lufu, 
sodfaestra sib and Sines sylfes dom 
worulde 3ewlitezod, 'swa Su wealdan miht 
eall eordan maezen and uplyfte, 

wind and wolcna: wealdest eall on riht. 
Patri et filio & spiritut sancto. 

Pu eart frofra faeder and feorhhyrde, 
lifes latteow, leohtes wealdend, 

asyndrod fram synnum, swa pin sunu maere 
purh claene 3ecynd, cyning ofer ealle, 
beald, 3eblestod, boca lareow ; 

heah hizefrofre and hali3z 3ast.1* 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED 


The twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed are interwoven in 
this poem, but not all of them are used as Latin headings, some 
being incorporated in the English expansion of this profession 
of Faith. Of the sixty-eight verses which compose this poem 
only ten are Latin, representing but eight of the twelve articles 
which go to make up this prayer. Of the first part of the 
Creed only the following articles appear in Latin: 


Credo in Deum Patrem omnipotentem. 

Et in Jesum Christum filium eius unicum dominum nostrum. 
Passus sub Pontio Pilato. 

Tertia die resurrexit a mortuis. 


But the latter part is given in full. The reason for the above 
selected articles may have been the desire of the poet to impress 
them more deeply on the minds of the people, or the poet may 
have had in mind the insistance that Christ, the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity, is God, and that He suffered and died 


18C, W. M. Grein and R. P. Wiilker, Bibliothek der Angelsdchsischen 
Poesie, II, 239. 
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for us, and that on the third day He rose glorious from the 
tomb by His own almighty power. The frequency with which 
this protestation of Faith is used by the Church in her liturgy, 
and especially its frequent recurrence in the Divine Office may 
have been a reason prompting the poet to give a paraphrase of 
this prayer. 

As in the other prayers considered above, here also the Latin 
plays no functional part in the poem outside of the fact that it 
serves as headings for the various section of the paraphrase. 
The last part however, is very interesting. The paraphrases 
are rather short and in one instance the English line is but a 
translation of the Latin line. Since this part introduces Latin 
more frequently than the first I shall present it in full: 


Credo in spiritum sanctum. 

Ic halizne 3ast hihte beluce, 

emne swa ecne swa is aSor 3ecweden, 
faeder o68e freobearn, folca 3ereordum: 
ne synd paet preo 30das priwa 3enemned, 
ac is an 30d, se Se ealle hafad 

pa bry naman pinga 3erynum, 

sod and sizefaest ofer side 3esceaft, 
wereda wuldor3yfa wlanc and ece. 
Sanctam ecclesiam catholicam. 

Eac ic 3elyfe, baet syn leofe 30de, 

pe purh aenne 3ebanc ealdor heriaS, 
heofona heahcynin3 her for life. 
Sanctorum communionem. 

and ic 3emaenscipe maerne 3etreowe 
pinra halizra her for life. 

Remuisstonem pecatorum. 

Lisse ic 3elyfe leahtra 3ehwylces. 
Carnis resurrectionem. 

and ic bone aerest ealra 3etreowe, 
flaesces on foldan on ba forhtan tid. 

Et unitam eternam. 

pa Seru ece lif eallum daeldest. 

swa her manna 3ehwylc metode 3ecwemad."* 


14C, W. M. Grein and R, P. Witlker, Bibliothek der Angelstichsischen 
Poesie, Il, 247 ff. 
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Although the number of macaronic poems of the Old 
English period is small, yet these poems are significant. In 
the first place they conform in every respect to the representa- 
tive poetry of the period, for in them we find alliteration occur- 
ring consistently. In the second place they are religious in 
character, being prayers or partaking of the nature of prayers. 
This latter fact points definitely to the practice of intermingling 
Latin lines with religious hymns which gained such momentum 
in the subsequent centuries. In my opinion these early models 
had a greater influence upon the later vogue than did the 
Goliards or the Vagantes. To these, however, we can attribute 
the practicé of interspersing the Latin hymns in their songs of 
conviviality and it may be advanced with a degree of reason 
that the Latin interlacings in the religious hymns were fostered 
through desire to counteract these wanton traveling students. 


CHAPTER II 
Tup THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


EEE period between the close of the Old English period and 

_ the thirteenth century has not, as far as my investigations 
show, furnished a single example of macaronic poetry. As is 
commonly known, during this period the literature of England 
was mostly French and all scholarly works were written in 
Latin. During the reign of the Normans in England we might 
naturally expect that their language would be the official court 
language and of necessity the speech employed by the cultural 
circles. English was by no means dead, but was the language 
of the common people and with the passing of the conquerors 
English quickly sprang back to prominence. We find, how- 
ever, traces of the Norman-French influences even in the poems 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

If the isolated poems of the early and late Old English 
period containing Latin insertions may generally be dissociated 
from the Middle English poems that have such insertions, at 
least they have this in common that Latin insertions do occur. 
I mean to indicate that the tendency to intersperse vernacular 
verse with lines or phrases from familiar Latin hymns and 
sequences was a vogue, which, if not as common in the older 
period, with its verse form totally different from that of the 
Church hymns, as it was after the year 1200, was nevertheless 
not unknown and unpracticed, as the preceding chapter has 
shown. Naturally, with the virtual agreement in metrical form 
of Churchly Latin and vernacular verse in the thirteenth century, 
the tendency macaronically to build up poems, especially lyrics 
and hymns, would be livelier and oftener indulged in. The 
language of the Church, of scholarship, and of literary 
tradition, especially after the Carolingian Renaissance of the 

15 
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tongue and the literature of Rome, was, after all, the Latin 
language. Poets of the vernacular, whether English or Anglo- 
Norman, especially if they were immersed in the polite learning 
of the age and if they wrote for those of like cultural attain- 
ments, would naturally, particularly with the earlier examples 
before them, feel the inclination to interlard their poetic effu- 
sions with phrases and echoes of the learned tongue. Even 
for the more untutored general public we can well fancy that 
writers of hymns would through serious and pious considera- 
tion delight to regale their hearers with snatches of the more 
or less familiar antiphons and hymns of the liturgy. By way 
of illustration it may be cited that a considerable number of 
Catholic hymns today show the interpolation of familiar 
passages of the liturgy especially those from the hymns sung 
in the vesper and compline offices, with which the laity are 
more likely to be acquainted, but even from those that occur 
in the proper offices of the Mass, as well as other less familiar 
parts of the office. The conclusions of the familiar hymn 
Fading, Still Fading will serve as a fitting example. This 
hymn is English except for the chorus which reads: “ Ave 
Maria, Ave Maria, Ave Maria, audi nos”. The laity who 
sing this hymn are almost wholly as a class incapable of know- 
ing what the Latin words mean. They have a vague knowledge 
that it is a petition, but would not be able to give the gram- 
matical relation of the words. They would probably know 
that Ave Maria means Hail Mary, since they frequently repeat 
the Angelic Salutation, but as to the other words, Audi nos, I 
feel convinced that they do not know that audi is the second 
person singular imperative mode of the verb audire and that 
nos is in the accusative case object of the verb audi, Or again 
we find the words “ Ave Maris Stella” used in hymns that 
are essentially English. In this instance the common people 
know that the words in general mean “ Hail Star of the Sea”, 
but they do not, with few exceptions, immediately recognize 
that Ave means Hail, that Maris is the possessive genitive 
reference to the sea, or that Stella means Star. Not infre- 
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quently, indeed, persons singing the hymn from memory, and 
not from the printed text, have been known to give the words 
as “ Ave Maria Stella” laboring under the mistaken notion 
that the second word of the refrain refers to Mary, the Blessed 
Virgin. The poetic apostrophe of Mary as the Star of the 
Sea guiding the mariner to a port of safety is merely one of 
the poetic notions that mankind, because of its inherent beauty 
of association, will not let go, and, since it has been perpetuated 
in modern times by the reiteration of the hymn in the feasts of 
the Virgin, chanted always in the language in which it was 
originally written, it is but natural that the liquid rhythm of the 
original appellation is retained as being superior to a translation 
which may not be so melodious. It is the inability adequately 
to translate such phrases that makes them the permanent posses- 
sion of Catholic hymnic poetry. At a time when alliteration 
was perhaps regarded with more favor as an ornament of 
verse than it is today, if we except certain poets of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the line “ Parens et puella”’, 
descriptive of the motherhood and virginity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary could simply not be rendered with the force of 
either the alliteration or the compression of the line. Natur- 
ally, the same plea cannot be set up for every Latin insertion 
used. But this is unnecessary. A tradition once established 
will go on gathering extension and continuity very much as the 
snowball rolled down the hillside will pick up snow but at the 
same time unsightly gravel and dirt. In this way too a literary 
vogue may well induce many writers not strikingly gifted with 
poetic sentiment to include along with macaronically good lines 
oddities and fantastic curiosa, | 

It is with all this in mind, I think, that we should regard the 
poems, lyrical in character, with which this chapter is con- 
cerned. If too much theorizing has been thus premised before 
substantiating evidence has been submitted, it was done only 
to give a reasonable unity to the presentation of material that 
otherwise might seem disjointed and amorphous. The maca- 
ronics in the lyrical poetry, whether religious or convivial, are 
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essentially not different from the earliest traditions in the 
thirteenth century. All through the Middle Ages, even down 
to the Common Place Books of the Tudor Age, even down to 
the hymns especially, if not exclusively, of the Catholic Church 
today, the macaronics have a definite tradition of their own. 

How widespread the macaronic vogue in thirteenth century 
verse written in England was, is difficult to prove from direct 
evidence. My researches have been able to locate only five 
macaronic lyrics in the century, and these, indeed, the only 
form of macaronic poetry that I found. These five, grouped 
for easier discussion under four types, are the following: 


Type A The Macaronic Cauda 
An Anglo-Norman Drinking Song * 
Type B_ The Balanced Vernacular-Macaronic Line 
Dieu qui fustes coronné? 
Type C The Macaronic Refrain 
Exultemus et Letemus* 
Type D A Special Stanzaic Macaronicism 
Seinte Mari moder milde * 
Of on that is so fayr and brigt * 


With the exception of the stanzaic hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin (Type D), these forms are not confined to the thirteenth 
century, but are found repeated in poems even of a much later 
date. The three poems which contain a commingling of Latin 
and Norman-French (Types A-C) are alike in that particular- 
izing feature, but otherwise exhibit quite distinct characteristics. 
The Anglo-Norman Drinking Song uses the Anglo-Norman 
as the basic language of the poem and the short Latin phrases 
appear only as cauda refrains. The Dieu qui fustes coronné 


1“ Festive Songs”, Percy Society Publication, XXII, 4. 
2“ Macaronic Literature”, Dublin University Magazine, LXI, 383. 


3 Humphrey V. Hughes, “Early English Harmony from the 11th to the 
sth Century”, The Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, II, 49. 


4E. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, 89. 
5 Thomas Wright and James O. Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 89. 
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(Type B) poem uses the balanced construction, having the first 
half of the line Anglo-Norman and the second half of the line 
Latin. The third poem, Exultemus et letemus (sic!) is written 
in Latin and uses the Anglo-Norman as a refrain. Thus we 
may immediately distinguish three distinct types of macaronic 
versification from the viewpoint of composition. A sort of 
type C, we have already seen, is found in the Old English 
period; but, since the macaronics of the early period are not so 
numerous, I take the liberty of beginning my categories with 
the poems of the thirteenth century. Since none of the three 
poems contain English words, it may be objected that they do 
not belong to the field of English literature at all; but their 
composition in England, or at all events their appearance in 
English manuscripts, may well indicate that an influence on 
English lyrics is at least to be suspected. 

The other two lyrics (Type D) stand at the head of the real 
English macaronic tradition for lyric poetry, which, beginning 
with the following century and extending into the Tudor 
Period, is of the same general type as these in that the ver- 
nacular English forms the basis of poetic composition in which 
the macaronic Latin predominantly, and only occasionally the 
macaronic Norman-French, is introduced. 


TYPE A THE MACARONIC CAUDA 


The Anglo-Norman Drinking Song is built up on the 
stanzaic plan of eight couplet stanzas followed by four triplet 
stanzas, with the single exception that the ninth stanza, or the 
first of the set of triplet stanzas has three lines indeed but 
rhymes only the second and the third. The rhyme of the first 
line stands unconnected with any other rhyme in the poem. 
The macaronic character of the poem consists of Latin tags 
of one word or short phrases, one preceding the poem as a 
whole, the others following each stanza as an appropriate cauda. 
The theme of the poem is of course convivial, with no sug- 
gestion whatever of religious sentiment, but curiously enough 
the caudal tags are taken from a hymn which Daniel attributes 
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to St. Bernard and assigns to the feast of Christmas. The 
same hymn, however, is used as a “ sequentia ” for the feast of 
the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary (Feb. 2), not, 
indeed, in the modern Roman rite but according to the Sarum 
Use.’ I shall consider this hymn later on so as not to in- 
terrupt the discussion of the Drinking Song. The very first 
word of the sequentia (“ Laetabundus”’) precedes the lyric as 
though it were a choral chanting before the song proper. The 
caudal tags after each stanza are the concluding words or 
phrases of each major idea of the sequence, and in the order in 
which they there follow. Moreover the climactic effect of these 
tags observable in the Drinking Song is precisely that achieved 
in the original Latin “ sequentia”, though there, of course, 
they are not lyric tags but an integral part of the sense of the 
verse. To this, in itself a curious feature, must be added the 
remark that these single words or short phrases are so neatly 
fitted into the text of each stanza, that the suspicion lies at 
hand that the stanza was written for the tag and not the tag 
chosen for the stanza. In only one or the other instance, in- 
deed, may the appositeness of stanza to cauda be a little too 
unduly stressed. 

But that need not vitiate the tenableness of the view I have 
presented that each couplet or triplet stanza grew out of con- 
sideration of the Latin cauda, since the appropriateness of the 
Anglo-Norman vernacular, in this case, to the climactic effect 
of the cauda, which existed first, is in general all too evident. 
And if this bit of internal evidence seems a little too weak to 
bear the strain thus imposed on it, external confirmation of 
the poet’s method of composition is furnished by the fact that 


8H. Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, I, 61. 


7 Breviarium ad usum insignis Ecclesiae Sarum, Fasciculus III, p. 146. 
In the revised Breviary (1523-1631) a large number of mediaeval hymns, 
both of the earlier and the later periods, were excluded; and in their place 
many new hymns were introduced. (Roundall, Hymns, Their History and 
Development, 71.) So also with the sequences that obtained in the other 
rites. The Roman rite has preserved only those for The Mass of the Dead, 
Easter, Pentecost, Corpus Christi, Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin. 
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a number of later poems in English, and several in Latin, 
employ the same general scheme of formation of the poem 
and use the same caudal tags.* The whole matter, I take it, 
will be the more easily clarified for the reader by a reference 
to the Anglo-Norman Drinking Song as it is actually found 
and to the text of the hymn from which the caudal tags have 
been taken. They are therefore here printed. 


The Drinking Song 


Letabundus 

Or hi parra, 

La cerveyse nos chauntera, 
Allelua! 

Qui que aukes en beyt, 

Si tel seyt com estre doit, 
Res miranda, ~ 

Bevez quant l’avez en poin, 

Ben est droit, car mut est loing 
Sol de stella. 

Bevez bien & bevez bel 

Il vos vendra del tonel, 
Semper clara, 

Bevyez bel & bevez bien 

Vos le vostre & jo le mien, 
Pari forma. 

De Go soit bien porveu, 

Qui qué auques le tient al fu, 
Fit corrupta. 

Riches genz funt lur brut; 

Fesoms nus nostre deduit, 
Valla nostra! 

Beneyt soit li bon veisin, 

Qui nus dune payn & vin, 
Carne sumpta! 

E la dame de la maison, 

Ki nus fait. chere real, 

Ja ne pusse elle par mal, 
Esse ceca! 


8 Cf. p. 143 ff. 
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Mut nus done volenters, 

Bons beiveres & bon mangers, 

Meuz waut que autres muliers, 
Hee predicta. 

Ore beworn al deryen, 

Par meitez & par pleyn, 

Que nus ne secun demayn 
Gens misera! 

Ne nostre tonel nus ne fut, 

Kar plein est de bon fruit, 

E si ert tu & nuit 
Puerpera. Amen. 


The Latin Sequence 


Laetabundus exultet fidelis chorus: 
Alleluia. 

Regem regum intactae profundit torus 
Res miranda. 

Angelus consilii natus est de virgine 
Sol de stella. 

Sol occasum nesciens, stella semper rutilans 
Semper clara. 

Sicut sidus radium profert virgo filium 
Pari forma. 

Neque sidus radio neque mater filio 
Fit corrupta. 

Cedrus alta Libani conformatur hyssopo 
Valle nostra. 

Verbum ens altissimi corporali passum est 
Carne sumpta. 

Isaias cecinit, synagoga meminint, nunquam tamen desinit 
Esse caeca. 

Si non suis vatibus credat vel gentilibus, Sybillinis versibus 
Haec praedicta. 

Infelix propera, crede vel vetera, cur damnaberis gens 
misera. 

Natum considera, quem docet littera: ipsum genuit 
puerpera. 


Manifestly, the caudae in the Anglo-Norman poem are borrow- 
ings, on the score, if for no other reason, that they are Latin. 
But what of the Latin poem? If by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
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it is sufficiently prior in time to have served as a model for the 
cerevisial song. The doubts which Mabillon raises as to the 
Bernardine composition of the sequence and other hymns 
ascribed to the Saint would, of course, militate against the 
theory that the Drinking Song borrowed directly from the wide 
spread sequence only on the supposition that the Latin sequence 
is of later composition not only than St. Bernard himself but 
also of the Anglo-Norman song. That this is hardly the case 
may be argued from the general opinion expressed with regard 
to the liturgical use of this sequence. Daniel, indeed, accepted 
the priority in time of the sequence over the Drinking Song as 
so patently a fact that he looks upon the latter as undoubtedly 
a literary echo of the former: 


Hoc carmen, cui alius aliis in regionibus usus sacer erat, in 
dioecesibus Anglicanis et Gallicis usitatissimum fuisse videtur. 
Recedit a more solito, quod Brev. Sarisburiense velut hymnum 
secundis Vesperis in Assumptione Virginis assignat. Sequen- 
tiam nostram quae etiam melodias suavitate excellit F. Wolfius 
in egregio suo libro pluribus locis tangit. Textum carminis 
vir doctus ex codice bibliothecae Viennensis (Mus. S. AN. 
47E. 7. c. sc. XV.), Graduali Pataviensi in comparationem 
adhibito accurate constituit; idem etiam p. 196 de carminis 
rhythmo recte iudicavit et optime docuit. Dubitare non pos- 
sumus quin carmen pervulgatum fuerit, cum duo exstent car~ 
mina profana, ad irrisionem sequentiae scripta. Horum unum, 
quod antiquissimum carminum omnium in laudem cerevisiae 
compositorum est, apud Wolfium habes p. 439 [this refers to 
Ferdinand Wolf, Ueber die Lats, Sequenzen und Leiche, in 
which the Drinking Song appears] idque cum rarissimum sit, 
lectoribus ingratum non fore speramus, quod infra Bacchi 
laudes istas apposuimus. Morem illum, carmina sacra pro- 
fanis irridendi veteribus temporibus maxime frequentatum iam 
in primo operis nostri tomo exposuimus [ad Hym. 329—This 
is a German convivial song with lines alternating German and 
Latin]: nostra aetas vix unum alterumve exemplum talis 
irisionis offert? 


9H. Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymmologicus, II, 62 (footnote). 
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I am inclined to agree with him, especially in view of the 
widespread use of the sequence, particularly in England, as 
its presence in the Sarum Breviary shows. 

Moreover the sequentia introduces the caudae in every in- 
stance as an integral part of the sentence, with the sole ex- 
ception of the lines, 


Regem regum intactae profundit torus 
Res miranda, 


in which res miranda is an exclamation of wonder summarizing 
the mystery contained in the preceding line. Modern punctu- 
ation would demand a full stop sign after torus and an 
exclamation mark after miranda. The Anglo-Norman Drink- 
ing Song, as already indicated builds up each stanzaic group to 
the thought contained in the Latin tag; and in some instances 
there is a slight forcing of meaning. For example, the lines: 


Bevez quant l’avez en poin, 
Ben est droit, car mut est loing 
Sol de stella, 
can have the meaning, “drink when you have it in hand; 
proper is the right (to do so), for very far is the sun from 
the star.” I take it the “ far is the sun from the star” could 
hardly have been proverbial, and is made to reproduce the 
thought, for instance, contained in the English proverb “ there’s 
many a slip twixt cup and lip.” Unless “ mut est loing Sol 
de stella” is as definite a proverb as the English one quoted, 
the stanza bears evidence, at least as far as the last half line 
is concerned, of having been built up to the Latin tag. Again 
pari forma is a somewhat odd expression if it is to mean: 
Drink gloriously and well, you your beer and I mine, in equal 
fashion. Then too the semper clara of the fourth stanza and 
the fit corrupta of the sixth, being Latin feminines must assume 
the carrying over of the thought from the cerveyse of the first 
stanza. And to mention but one more, the reyelers, in grateful 
compliment, seem to be able to wish no more definite good to 
the dame de la maison than that she should not by any chance 
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(par mal) become blind. The corresponding tag in the sequen- 
tia not only makes very good sense but poetizes in the recurrent 
medieval idea that the synagogue, which stands for the Jewish 
people, though it should have known better, has always remained 
blind to the claims of the Messiahship of Christ. And as a 
last reference that the sequentia pretty definitely formed the 
model of the Drinking Song, may be cited the fact, referred 
to above, that the first word of the sequentia (Laetabundus), 
which, therefore, is not one of the caudal tags, stands at the 
head of the Drinking Song. 

The caudae of the sequentia (and of course of the Drinking 
Song) were undoubtedly taken from the various liturgical 
hymns of the Church. Thus, for instance, the word puerpera 
occurs in the hymn at Lauds for Christmas Day. It is not un- 
likely therefore that the caudae of the Latin hymn were worked 
up to by the author of that sequence, just as they were worked 
up to by the author of the Anglo-Norman Drinking Song. It 
is scarcely reasonable to assume that the author of the Drinking 
Song took his tags from various sources as did the author of 
the sequence, since the sequence presented them to the later 
author ready at hand to use. 

Manifestly the words of the sequence used in the convivial 
song have no distinct pertinence to the song as such. What 
seems to have actually happened is that these final words of 
the hymn were skilfully used as a kind of terminus ad quem in 
thought, towards which each stanza was to be built up. Natur- 
ally the question arises: Why should such an odd and difficult 
manner of composition be resorted to, in the first place, in 
the song and hymn discussed, and in the second place, in the 
hymn to St. Francis and various English lyrics evidently built 
on the model of these two in the centuries that follow? ?° 
The answer may well be made that such poems are no more 
difficult of composition than are shaped verse, lipograms, 
rhopalic verses, or palindromes, if indeed they are as difficult; 
but the difficulty is there, nevertheless, and the conjecture as to 


10 Cf. p. 143 ff. 
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why it was done is reasonable enough. The theory may be set 
up for the later poems that, the trick having been once turned, 
a vogue might grow up which would be enticing of achieve- 
ment no matter how difficult of accomplishment. But this does 
not answer the question why we find these particular Latin 
caudal tags in a thirteenth century song of conviviality and in 
the somewhat earlier serious hymn of St. Bernard. Why, 
further, should the author of a wassail song have gone to a 
religious chant for his caudal tags? In partial answer to the 
last question it may be noted that these tags are so easily fitted 
into the poem that it seems but natural that the poet should 
have selected them. Moreover they are of such universal 
application that it did not require any stretch of the imagination 
to see how nicely they could be employed, and furthermore 
since the hymn was used very frequently in the liturgy of the 
Church it was more familiar to the people than many another 
which was not so frequently used. As a matter of fact in 
paging through the Sarum Breviary we shall notice that time 
and again this hymn is appointed to be sung in the various 
offices of the Blessed Virgin Mary. I am inclined to believe 
that the very nature of the lines themselves is the great attrac- 
tion for the poet, since the short, forceful phrases are full of 
life and vitality, and their “ snappiness ” gives to the Drinking 
Song just the characteristic that we would look for in such 
a song. But there is nothing in these tags to suggest convivi- 
ality except the opening Laetabundus and possibly the first 
alleluia. That it seems to me were a slight inducement for the 
author to rack his brains so successfully for instance as to 
make the esse ceca the bout rimé of the compliment to the 
hostess. Perhaps the various questions that I have posited will 
give a hint in regard to the appropriateness of these particular 
tags for the poem. The answer lies in the history of the 
thirteenth century music, a time of course when the Church 
in its feasts being the center of cultural life would be the 
place and the occasion for the composition of the best melodies 
that the composers could evolve. The people of those days 
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were indeed far more familiar with the liturgy of the Church 
than the people of our times. In this connection Dom Anselm 
Hughes remarks: 


The Liturgy was to them a familiar thing; they knew it by 
heart, Mass and Choir Office, text and melody. It was the 
background of their musical and literary thought to an extent 
which we can hardly realise to-day, for our minds are stored 
with a multitude of other verbal and musical phrases and ideas, 
so much so that we have to refer to books as often as not, to 
be sure of the accurate text or melody of a liturgical passage. 
Not so the mediaeval composer.14 


I may also add here another remark pertaining to the similarity 
of the secular and religious songs: 


Secular songs, when they begin to appear, are found to be not 
unlike the corresponding religious chants.1? 


This appears to be evidence enough that the relation between 
the secular songs and the religious hymns of the period was 
sufficiently close to account in a large measure for the borrow- 
ing of the Latin tags. Needless to say, it is when we have 
the religious vernacular songs that we should expect even a 
more extensive borrowing,—a fact which I hope I shall be 
able to point out in the subsequent treatment of later macaronic 
poems. 


TYPE B THE BALANCED VERNACULAR-MARCARONIC LINE 


In an anonymous article which appeared in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine I have found a rather short poem, perhaps 
an excerpt from a longer one, which likewise combines the 
Anglo-Norman with the Latin, but the nature of the poem and 
its thought content, as well as its arrangement, differ greatly 
from the drinking song I have just treated. I say that this 
brief poem may be from some longer poem, for in the same 

41Dom Anselm Hughes, Worcester Mediaeval Harmony of the 13th and 
14th Centuries, 16, Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society (1928). 

12 Percy C. Buck, The Oxford History of Music, Introductory Volume, 134. 
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article the writer gives a similar illustration and this I have 
found to be the concluding lines of a poem which I shall take 
up later on.** I regret that I have been unable to find the 
longer poem, if there be any, from which the five lines I am 
about to present were taken. In the first place the thought is 
religious without the least suggestion of conviviality to link it 
with the drinking song. The structure of the poem resembles 
what might be called the balanced structure, i.e, the first half 
of the line is Anglo-Norman and the second half of the line is 
Latin, or, as the writer of the Dublin University Magazine puts 
it “we see Norman and Latin in juxtaposition in the same 
verse’, This structure is by no means confined to the thirteenth 
century, for we shall find examples in later times as well. 
The following are the lines quoted in the Dublin University 
Magazine. 


Dieu qui fustes coronné cum acuta spina, 
De votre peuple eiez pitié, gratia divina, 
aN . ‘ £ . . } 
Que le siecle soit alegge de tali ruina! 
A dire grosse verité, est quasi rapina 
Qui satis est dives non sic expaupere vives.* 


In structure these lines resemble, in a general way only, of 
course, the Old English Phoenix, the last lines of which are a 
combination of Old English and Latin. The appropriateness 
of the Latin phrases is evident enough, and need not be more 
definitely indicated. It may be noticed, however, that the last 
line does not conform to the others, for instead of having the 
balanced line it is entirely in Latin. | 


TYPE C THE MACARONIC REFRAIN 
The poem, Exultemus et letemus, is found in the Camb. U. 
Lib, Ff, I. 17 and consists of but three stanzas which I shall 
here print: 
13 Cf. line 24 ff. of the poem Song on the Times, p. 56. 
14“ Macaronic Literature”, Dublin University Magazine, LXI, 383. 
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Exultemus et letemus: 
Nicolaum veneremus, 
Ejus laudes decantemus ; 

Et suef aleiz; 
Descantando perdicemus ; 

Et si m’entendeiz. 
Quidquid adest homo gaude, 
Presul adest dignus laude, 
Omnis ordo gratulare; 

Et suef aleiz ; 

Novum dignum exultare; 

Et st m’entendeiz. 

Vates tuus sit hic clamor, 
Nicolae noster amor, 
Hec et noster quid sit rector; 

Et suef aletz; 

Jube domine dicat lector ; 

Et si m’entendeiz..* 


The poem is basically Latin with the Norman-French used 
as arefrain. It is this refrain that gives the poem its maca- 
ronic character. This poem is unique in the employment of 
the Norman-French in this capacity, for in the later poems 
using the refrain Latin is substituted for the Norman-French. 
The hymn of praise, Exultemus et letemus, has an added in- 
terest in the fact that it is the earliest example we have of the 
use of the refrain in a language differing from that in which 
the poem is written. In the later centuries this type of maca- 
ronic poetry is by far the largest, the refrain being supplied 
by a Latin line from some hymn or liturgical prayer. Fred- 
erick M. Padelford makes the following remark on the use of 
the refrain: 

The refrain is so generally employed that a song without it is 
the exception. In the majority of cases it is a sentence in 
Latin or English, and has more or less relation to the theme of 
the song.’® 


15 Rey, Humphrey V. Hughes, “ Early English Harmony from the 11th 
to the 15th Century,” in The Plainsong and Mediaeval Music Society, I, 40. 

16 Frederick M. Padelford, Cambridge History of English Literature, 
II, 423. 
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TYPE D <A SPECIAL STANZAIC MACARONICISM 


Under this heading I shall consider the two unique poems, 
Of on that is so fayr and brigt, and Seinte Mari moder milde. 
The first of these is a very familiar hymn and is quoted in very 
many collections and is referred to in most of the treatises on 
macaronic poetry. It is taken from the Egerton MS. 613. f. 
2.1. and is generally printed in stanzas of nine verses each. 
The second poem from Trinity Coll, Cbg. MS. B. 14.39, 1s 
often printed as one continuous poem but it easily resolves 
itself into the same stanzaic division as the first. The type 
here represented is virtually the same septenary stanza as the 
preceding one, but in the vernacular English instead of the 


Anglo-Norman. 


It would seem advisable again, since these 


are the first of the type in English to print them in parallel 


columns. 


Of on that is so fayr and brist, 
velut maris stella, 

Brizter than the day is 1i3t, 
Parens et puella. 

Te crie to the, thou se to me, 

Levedy, preye thi sone for me, 
tam pia, 

That ic mote come to the, 
Maria. 


Al this world was for-lore 
Eva peccatrice, 
Tyl our Lord was y-bore 
de te gemirice. 
With ave it went away, 
Thuster nyth and comz the day 
salutis; 
The welle springs hut of the 
virtutis. 


Levedi, flour of alle thing, 
rosa sine spina, 

Thu bere Jhesu hevene king, 
gratia divina; 

Of all thu berst the prise, 

Levedi, quene of parays 


Seinté Mari moder milde, 

Mater salutaris ; 

Feirest flour of eni felde 

Vere nuncuparis. 

Thorou ihesu crist thou were wid childe ; 
Thou bring me of my thouhtés wilde 
Potente, 

That maket me to dethé tee 

Repente. 


Mi thounc is wilde as is the ro 
Luto gratulante. 

Ho werchet me ful muchel wo 
Illaque favente. 

Bote yef he wolé wende me fro, 
Ie wene myn herte breket a two 
Fervore. 

Tc am ifaiht bo day and naiht 
Dolore. 


Jhesu, thorou thi muchele micht 
Omnia fecistt; 

The holi gost in Marie liht 
Sicut voluisti. 

Forthi he is icleped ur driht, 
Thesu, bring my thouht to Crist 
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electa. 
Mayde milde, moder es 
effecta. 


Of kare conseil thou ert best, 
felix faecundata, 

Of alle wery thu ert rest, 
mater honorata. 

Bisek him wiz milde mod, 

That for ous allesad is blod 
in cruce, 

That we moten komen til him 
in luce. 


Wel he wot he is thi sone, 
ventre quem portasti, 

He wyl nout werne the thi bone 
parvum quem lactasti; 

So hende and so goad he his, 

He havet brout ous to blis 
superm, 

That havez hi-dut the foule put 
inferni2? 


Constanter, 
That it be stable ant nout chaungable 
Fraudanter. 


Jhesu Crist, thou art on loft 

Digno tu scandente ; 

Hevene ant erthe thou havest iwrouht 
Victore triumphante ; 

Monkun wid thi bodi abouht, 

Thou noldest lesen hym for nouht, 
Nec dare 

Ant yeve the blod that was so god - 
Tam gnare. 


Sueté levedi, flour of alle, 

Vere consolatrix, 

Thou be myn help that I ne fall, 
Cunctis reparatrix | 

Mildest quene ant best icorn, 
Niht ant day thou be me forn 
Precantis | 

Yef me grace to see thi face 
Infantis | 


That I thorou thi sueté bene, 
Tutrix orphanorum, 

Mot leven al this worldés tene, 
Solamen miserorum; 

Ant to the levedi mot I take, 
And myn sunnés all fursake 
Volente 

That I ne misse of thine blisse 
Poscente18 


These two poems present a unique arrangement of the verses 


of each of the stanzas. 


In the course of my investigations I 


have been unable to locate any other poems of similar arrange- 
ment. Each of the stanzas consists of nine verses five of 
which are English and the other four Latin. The first four 
lines are arranged alternately English and Latin, then follows 
a rhyming couplet in English and the concluding three lines 
of the stanza are arranged Latin, English, Latin, The sense 


17 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 89. 
18 E. K, Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, 89. : 
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and rhythm of the poem flow gently on despite the mixture of 
the languages, thus showing the skill of the poet in introducing 
the Latin lines. I have not been able to locate the hymns from 
which the poet has taken the Latin words and phrases he uses 
in the poems. Indeed the magnitude and doubtfulness of such 
a task will be apparent when one considers that some of these 
Latin inserts are only single words, at times only adjectives. 
There is the probability, of course, that all of the inserts are 
taken from one single hymn or sequence; but that original, if 
such there be, I have not succeeded in locating. 

The meters of these poems present very interesting problems 
which deserve a more profound investigation than I can make, 
since I am merely trying to point out the characteristics of the 
macaronic poems. Neither Schipper nor Kaluza gives illustra- 
tions to explain this stanza construction. This appears to be 
rather singular. Since we actually have at least two illustra- 
tions of this arrangement in the macaronic tradition, un- 
doubtedly there must have existed poems in the vernacular 
constructed on the same plan, for I do not believe that the 
macaronic poets have evolved any new rhythms but have based 
their poems on what was already in existence. It is rather 
difficult to call these poems either iambic or trochaic. Schipper 
tells us that the trochaic measure was not used until the begin- 
ning of modern poetry, on the other hand B, Roland Lewis 
pertinently remarks of this very hymn: 


The familar “ A Hymn to the Virgin ” is in alternate lines of 
English and Latin, with both groups of lines accentually 
regularly “ trochaic.” 


I am inclined to believe that in these poems as well as the 
other poems of this early period there was no conscious use of 
what we now call iambic or trochaic measures, but that lines 
of four stresses still obtain from the Old English period. If 
we try to scan the English lines of either of these poems we 
shall find that some lines scan well as trochaic, 


19 B, Roland Lewis, Creative Poetry, 271. 
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Thuster nyth and comz the day; 
whereas others are better scanned as iambics, 
Of kare conseil thou ert best ; 
and still others show an irregularity in the line, 
Tyl our Lord was y-bore. 


This same irregularity of meter is also found in the second of 
these stanzaic poems in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The structure of the various lines composing the stanzas is 
worthy of a little notice. Each of the English lines contains 
four strésses but the Latin insertions vary in the number of 
stresses they contain, depending upon the position that they 
have in the stanza. The first two Latin lines each have three 
main stresses and the last two Latin insertions in each stanza 
have but one stress. These two poems are unique in this 
arrangement for in no later poem do we find a similar arrange- 
ment of lines. 

Another question arises on the meter of these poems. Did 
the English conform to the Latin and French or did these two 
conform to the English? I shall first quote the opinion of 
B. Roland Lewis: 


Moreover, there is a mass of evidence, in our macaronic verse, 
that Church accentual Latin and the accentual French of the 
carols each readily moulded itself to the accentual Anglo-Saxon 
or the early Middle English rather than vice versa.?° 


Edith Rickert, however, holds quite a different theory, which 
she states thus: 


The relationship of the early carols to the Latin hymns is 
unmistakable. They are at first macaronic, like the thirteenth- 
century Mater Salutaris, [the poem we are treating under the 
title Seinte Mari moder milde], the Latin element being 
gradually reduced to a refrain-and at last disappearing. The 
Latin phrases, which recur frequently, are all common in 


20 B. Roland Lewis, Creative Poetry, 272. 
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The verse is very often at first modelled 


medieval hymnology. 
e hymns, in lines of four and three beats 


upon the form of th 
alternately.”* 


Here we evidently have a conflict of opinion, Lewis contending 
that the Latin conformed to the English and Rickert maintain- 
ing that the English conformed to the Latin. But it is com- 
monly held that the Latin of the Middle Ages was accentual 
rather than quantitative and, this being the case, it could readily 
conform to the English as Lewis holds, or we can also see how 
easily the already accentual English verse could be interlarded 
with Latin accentual lines without in the least disturbing the 
metre of the poem. To me it appears to be but a matter of 
point of view, whether we are considering the versification 
from the English or Latin standpoint. 
J. E. Wells observes the following concerning the poem Of 

on that is so fayr and brigt: 

In charming verse, with great feeling and genuine lyrical im- 

pulse, the poet prays for Mary’s intercession, and praises her; 

her Son will not refuse her requests. The Latin is generally 

an essential part of the sentence: In Ms. Ashmole 1393 (c. 

1425-1450) is a song with music, made up of the first four lines 

of each stanza of this poem, with two added quatrains.® 


The following in his comment on Seinte Mari, Moder Milde: 


In graceful verse the poet declares Mary’s power of taming his 
wild impulses, begs Christ not to let Man be lost after His 
sacrifice, and prays Mary to help him to turn to her from the 
world and all his sins.” 


From the above comments it is evident that the poems under 
consideration are strictly religious in character and that the 
great concern in both of them is to secure eternal bliss, the end 
for which man has been created. 

21 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, xv. 

22 John E. Wells, Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 532. 

23 Ibid., 531. 
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An examination of the Latin insertions in these poems shows 
in every instance the appropriateness of the tag. The fairness 
and brightness of Mary is enhanced by the words velut maris 
stella, and the childlike earnestness of the prayer is shown by 
the calling upon the Virgin using her name Maria. The virginal 
motherhood, a common idea introduced into the macaronic 
poems of later periods, is nicely indicated by the words parens 
et puella. The close connection of thought in the English and 
Latin line is nicely expressed in lines like, 


Levedi flour of all thing, 
rosa sine spina 


The confidence the poet has in Mary seems unlimited, but he 
gives us his reason for this when he says, 


He wyl nout werne the thi bone 
parvum quem lactasti. 


In the second of these poems we have an example of the Latin 
line explaining at least to some extent the English line: 


Jhesu, thorou thi muchele micht 
Omnia fecisti. 


In both of these poems the short Latin lines of but one main 
stress are used to modify the statement made in the preceding 
English line, 


Ihesu, bring my thouht to Crist 
Constanter. 


Thus I could take each of the Latin inserts to show how well 
they fit into the English poems, but these few will suffice to 
illustrate the skill of the poets. 

From the above considerations we see that the thirteenth 
century furnished us with at least three new forms of macaronic 
poems. The balanced line (Type B) had already been used 
in the Old English period, as was shown in the concluding 
lines of the Phoenix. The other forms are distinctly new. 
The Anglo-Norman Drinking Song employs the Latin merely 
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as a cauda, and the hymn Exultemus et letemus used the Anglo- 
Norman as a refrain, indicating no. doubt that the Latin was 
beginning to crowd out the Anglo-Norman as the cultural 
language of England. The stanzaic hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary are in a class by themselves with their peculiar 
arrangement of their nine-lined stanzas. Another feature of 
the poems of this century is the use of the Anglo-Norman, in 
regard to which we may recall the remark of George P. Marsh: 


The employment of French by native English authors is by no 
means to be ascribed wholly to the predominance of Norman 
influence in England, but, in a considerable degree, to the fact 
that, for the time, it occupied much the same position which 
had hitherto been awarded to the Latin, as the common dialect 
of learned Christendom. This fact has been too greatly over- 
looked by literary historians, and consequently too much weight 
has been ascribed to political and social causes, in accounting 
for the frequent use of French by English writers, when, in 
truth, its employment was very much owing to purely literary 
considerations.** 


24 George P. Marsh, The Origin and History of the English Language 
and of the Early Literature it Embodies, 243-244. 
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chan first half of the fourteenth century is a period of tran- 
sition for macaronic versification. The Anglo-Norman of 
the preceding century is gradually losing ground and the native 
English is coming in to replace it in the poems which fall under 
the heading of macaronic poetry. In the thirteenth century I 
have not found a single poem in which Anglo-Norman and 
English were intermixed, due no doubt to the fact that the cul- 
tural class disdained the English speech as being the language of 
the common people. Examples of the commingling of Nor- 
man-French and Latin are still extant at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, but as time goes on the poems assume a 
tri-lingual construction with English playing at first a very 
minor role. Gradually however, Anglo-Norman disappears 
and the macaronic tradition is carried on by the interlarding of 
English poems with Latin lines or phrases. By this time the 
macaronic practice seems to be well established and enters into 
various fields, thus giving a wider scope to its influence. 

The number of macaronic hymnic poems in the fourteenth 
century is just about double the number of such poems of the 
preceding one. In all I have been able to locate about a dozen 
poems which I shall now take up for treatment. 

The poems of this century group themselves under four 
types, all of which present different arrangements of the Latin 
lines. Curiously, and worthy of very special notice, is the fact 
that these four types are quite distinct from those that the 
thirteenth century seems to have evolved. The striking phe- 
nomenon is thus presented, that, until we come to the fifteenth 
century, there seems to be no repetition by the hymn writers, 
of England at least as far as my researches have gone, of pre- 
viously existing types, whereas after the fifteenth century, 

37 
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though there are new evolutions of macaronic hymns, there 


are also plentiful repetitions of its existing types. 
The new types that the fourteenth century presents to us are: 


1. Poems which show an alteration of two languages. 
(Type E). 

2. Poems which have a mixture of Anglo-Norman, Latin, and 
English. The arrangement of these languages shows no 
regularity. (Type F). 

3. Poems which show no regularity in introducing Latin lines 
or phrases, nor are these insertions arranged according to 
any definite plan, for Latin may be found at the beginning 
of a line or at the end or even at times the whole line is 
Latin. (Type G). 

4. Poems which are paraphrases. This is not strictly speaking 
a new type for we have had illustrations already in the Old 
English period. (Type H). 


TYPE E THE REGULAR PATTERN OF VERNACULAR-LATIN 
ALTERNATING LINES 


The type includes all those poems showing a regular alter- 
nation of two languages in the same poem. The majority of 
the poems of the century belongs to this type. 


En Mai ki fet flurir les prez 


In the Harley Ms. 4657 is found an Anglo-Norman May 
hymn in praise of the Blessed Virgin Mary with alternate mac- 
aronic lines, beginning with the words En Mai ki fet flurir les 
prez. The poem consists of six stanzas the verses of which are 
arranged in alternate Anglo-Norman and Latin. The regu- 
larity with which these languages alternate is worthy of note 
since so few examples of this type may be found. This alter- 
nation is, however, important because it serves as model for 
later poems in which we have an interchange of English and 
Latin or vice versa. The languages are so skillfully worked 
together that the sense and rhythm run on as though the poem 
were written in the same language. I have been able to locate 
none but the concluding line of each stanza; and curiously, only 
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one of these, 0 gloriosa domina, is from a hymn assigned to a 
feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The other end lines are 
from liturgical hymns quite different from feasts of the Virgin 
Mary, unless those that come from liturgic Nativity hymns may 
be thought to be specifically appropriate to her. I am inclined 
to believe, therefore, that the other macaronic lines are equally 
from various ritualistic hymns scattered throughout the litur- 
gical year. And if that be so, we have another indication of the 
familiarity of the poets of the medieval vernacular hymns with 


the entire content of the annual liturgy. 

Presenting as the poem does a macaronic pattern different 
from those thus far considered, it has been denominated as Type 
E, and as well representing the class is here printed in full: 


En Mai ki fet flurir les prez, 
et pullulare gramina, 

E cist oysels chauntent assez 

jocunda modulamina, 

Li amaunt ki aiment vanitez 

guaerent sibi solamina, 

Je met ver wus mes pensers, 

0 gloriosa domina. 


En wuz espair solaz truver, 
propinatrix solaminum, 

Ki sovent soliez alegger 
gravatos mole criminum. 
Surement poet il esperer 
medicinam peccaminum, 
Ki ducement voet reclamer 
te Lucis ante terminum. 


Duce rosa, sul saunz per, 
virgo decora facte, 

En ki se pount amirer 

cives coelestis patriae, 

En wuz voet Deus esprover 
vires suae potentiae, 

Quant se forca de wus furmer, 
splendor paternae gloriae. 
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Taunt de bunté en wus assist, 
et tanta speciositas, 

Ki a pain mendif remist 

neque prodigalitas. 

Més quant si grant enpres pris 
tllius liberalttas, 

De wuz coe crai le consail prist, 
o lux beata trinitas. 


Dame, sur tutes le pris avez, 
et gaudes privilegio, 

De honur, valu, e buntez, 

et haec requirit ratio; 
Quant cil ki pur nus arusé 
cruore fuit proprio, 

De wuz nasqui, li desiré, 
Jhesu nostra redemptio. 


Mere, pur la duzur 
Shesu dilecti filit, 

Ki nasqui quit par vertu 
ab omni labe viti, 
Defens nus seez e escu 
contra fulmen judicit, 
Par wus nus mist en salu 
summi largitor praemit.* 


The poem is religious in character, but this does not keep the 
poet from introducing the delightful month of May together 
with its rejuvenating effects on all phases of life. In fact the 
introduction of this May-theme lends a certain charm and per- 
sonality to the verses. Thus this poem belongs not only to the 
macaronic tradition but may also be classified with the many 
others of the day which speak repeatedly of the beauties of the 
month of May. There is however, no connection with the 
present devotional practice of consecrating the month of May 
to Mary; for this devotion was introduced only at a much later 
date. 


1 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 200. 
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On the King’s Breaking of Magna Charta 


Our first example of a poem containing solely a mixture of 
Anglo-Norman and English is found in the Auchinleck MS. 
and is called On the King’s Breaking of Magna Charta. This 
title suggests that the poem is political in character, but towards 
the end of it we find the monitory element introduced. The 
poem contains ninety-six verses, the first twenty of which alone 
are macaronic in character since these are made up of both 
Anglo-Norman and English and the other seventy-six verses 
are in English. A very definite scheme is followed in the ar- 
rangement of the lines; first we have two lines of Anglo-Nor- 
man which are followed by two lines of English and thus these 
couplets alternate for the first twenty lines. As printed in the 
Camden Society publication (see note 2), these introductory 
lines appear as one stanza, but on closer investigation we see 
that they are arranged according to a very definite rhyme 
scheme which may be represented as abab and if this scheme 
is followed we can easily divide the lines into five quatrains. 
From this definite rhyme scheme it may be further pointed 
out that the Anglo-Norman and the English end words rhyme, 
—a phenomenon which we have not observed before this in 
any poem. In every instance the thought is begun in Anglo- 
Norman and carried to completion in English. It is difficult 
to say just why the poet discontinued this commingling of 
languages after the first twenty lines, but the fact remains that 
he did, thus giving the poem as a whole an oddity of construc- 
tion which we do not meet with elsewhere. The first twenty 
lines are of sufficient interest to be subjoined here: 


L’en puet fere et defere, 

Ceo fait-il trop sovent ; 

It nis nouther wel ne faire; 
Therfore Engelond is shent. 
Nostre prince de Engletere, 
Par le consail de sa gent, 

At Westminster after the feire 
Made a gret parlement. 
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La chartre fet de cyre, 

Jeo l’enteink et bien le crey, 

It was holde to neih the fire, 
And is molten al awey. 

Ore ne say més que dire, 

Tout i va 4 Tripolay, 

Hundred, chapitle, court, and shire, 
Al hit goth a devel way. 

Des plusages de la tere 

Ore escotez un sarmoun, 

of iiij wise-men that ther were, 
Whi Engelond is brouht adoun.? 


In the consideration of the poems and in particular of the polit- 
ical poems thus far treated we cannot fail to be impressed by 
the constant use of the Anglo-Norman. George P. Marsh 
suggests the following explanation for the use of that tongue: 


Most of the extant political poems of the period we are dis- 
cussing are in Anglo-Norman, or in Latin, for the reason, 
among others, that in the thirteenth century, at least, written 
English was not such employed for any purpose; and as there 
was at that epoch no people, in the modern social sense of the 
word, there existed no native public interested in political 
affairs, which could be addressed in the native tongue.* 


It is true that George P. Marsh states this condition as having 
obtained in the thirteenth century, and this being the case we 
are not at all surprised to find that the poems in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century should contain an echo of this practice. 
The English language had not as yet accumulated sufficient 
force to supplant these foreign elements in its poetry entirely, 
but slowly we find the Anglo-Norman disappearing whilst the 
Latin lingers on for some time. This is probably due to the clas- 
sical influence which has been present in English Literature on 
and off ; or, again, the specific type of poems we are considering 

aThomas Wright, “Political Songs of England from John to Edward 
II”, Camden Society, vol. for 1839, p. 253. 


® George P. Marsh, The Origin and History of the English Language and 
of the Early Literature it Embodies, 243. 
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would naturally hold on to the Latin for a longer time because 
the religious poems of the macaronic tradition are greatly in- 
debted to the Latin hymns both for form and thought and in 
very many instances for many of the lines composing them. 
The intimate connection existing between the lives of the people 
and the liturgy of the Church would naturally have some influ- 
ence on the people and their literature and I think the poems of 
the macaronic tradition indicate this without a doubt. 


Mayden moder milde 


The last poem of this period in which we find a mixture of 
Anglo-Norman and English is found in the Harley MS. 2253 
and is called Mayden moder milde. The poem is made up of 
forty-eight three-stressed verses arranged alternately English 
and Anglo-Norman. This in itself is something new but we 
have treated of other examples in which Latin and Anglo-Nor- 
man were arranged in a similar manner, thus serving as it were 
as models for poems of the type under consideration. This 
alternation of lines in a foreign language with those of the 
native tongue soon became a vogue and persisted far into the 
sixteenth century. 

The present poem is religious in character and begins with a 
petition to the Blessed Virgin Mary, but in stanza three the 
thought suddenly shifts to a consideration of the Passion of 
Christ. In commenting upon the thought content of this poem 
John E. Wells says the following, 


The poem begins with a prayer to the Virgin, but at stanza 3 it 
shifts to a narrative of the Passion from the arrest to the 
rejoicing of Pilate at the death of Christ.* 


I agree with the first part of his statement, but fail to see how 
Wells can derive his interpretation of the stanzas dealing with 
the Passion of Christ as he does. The fact that we have the 
name of Judas in stanza three and that of Pilate in the con- 
cluding stanza in no way argues the fact that the other stanzas 


4 John E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 533. 
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recount the incidents of the Passion in a chronological order. 
Moreover, we do not find recorded in the Sacred Scriptures 
that Pilate rejoiced in the death of Christ, for from the Biblical 
account it is clear that he would have nothing to do with the case 
after he had handed Christ over to the people. I am inclined 
to believe that the poet had something quite different in mind 
when he wrote the words in the last stanza, 


Tho Pilat herde the tydynge, 
molt fu joyous baroun; 

He lette byfore him brynge 
Jesu Nazaroun. 


The tydings herein spoken of are probably the tydings of the 
arrest of Jesus and nothing more. Pilate had undoubtedly 
heard much of the wonders that Jesus had worked and now 
that he had been arrested and His enemies clamored for His 
life, Pilate realized that he had an opportunity of coming into 
close contact with the Wonder-Worker and it is but natural that 
he should rejoice. Again if he did rejoice in the death of 
Christ, as Wells suggest, how shall we explain the concluding 
lines, 
' He lette byfore him brynge 
Jesu Nazaroun. 


Evidently these lines imply that Christ was alive, for surely 
Pilate, who had washed his hands declaring that he was inno- 
cent of the Blood of Christ, would not have ordered the body 
of Christ to be brought to him that he might rejoice over it. 
This interpretation is, indeed quite in the spirit of the Part I 
of the Acta Pilati, commonly called the Gospel of Nicodemus 
(See The Apocryphal New Testament, tr. by M. R. James, 
Oxford, 1926, pp. 96-98). 

Stanzas three, four and five are used, it seems to me, as an 
argument by the poet in his pleadings with Mary. Since Christ 
endured His bitter Passion for us and since Mary so patiently 
bore up under her great affliction, surely they would not let all 
this be in vain but would apply the merits of these sufferings to 
the pardon of the sinner. 
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It will not be necessary to reprint the entire poem to illustrate 
its construction since it is very regular. I shall therefore, quote 
but one stanza as an example of the agreement of verses, 


Tho Judas Jesum founde, 
donque ly beysa; 

He wes bete ant bounde, 
gue nus tous fourma; 
Wyde were is wounde, 

ge le Gyw ly dona; 

He tholede harde stounde, 
mé pot le greva.® 


With the passing of the first half of the fourteenth century 
we find that poems but rarely contain a mixture of Anglo-Nor- 
man and Latin or English but that from then on the macaronic 
character of the poems is due solely to a mixture of Latin and 
English. We shall, however, find one or the other poem later 
on that will use the Anglo-Norman but as a tradition this inter- 
mingling has died out. Not only the religious poems but also 
the political poems are now free from Anglo-Norman lines as 
we shall see directly. 


On the Rebellion of Jack Straw 


The poems containing alternation of lines of English and a 
foreign language (Type E) appear to be firmly established in 
the fourteenth century. The poem I shall now take up is found 
in both Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS. 369 and also 
in the Digby MS. 196. Neither of the manuscripts contain 
the entire poem, the first named MS. containing the first five 
stanzas together with the last one whilst stanza six, seven and 
eight are supplied from the second named MS. It is in this 
form that Wright publishes the poem. Wells tells us that the 
poem was written probably by a clerk soon after the putting 
down of the outbreak in 1381. He further has the following 
to say about the author of the poem, 


5 Thomas Wright, “Specimens of Lyric Poetry in the Reign of Edward 
I”, Percy Society Publications, IV, 97. i 
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The author has no sympathy with the uprising and the violent 
behavior of the churls. He feels ardently with the King; he 
regards him as not at all responsible for the distresses of the 
land, but as, like the rest of the realm, in the grasp of the evil— 
may God ever defend and guide him! ° 


The Latin insertions of the poem serve to comment upon or 
give the reason for what has been said in the preceding English 
line. This is a rather peculiar use of the Latin, but it is a very 
effective one. A few illustrations will make this use clear. In 
the following couplet the statement is made that reverence must 
needs fall, and the Latin line gives the reason why this must 
be the case, 


Revrawnce nede most falle, 
propter peccata malorum ; 


or again in the lines: 


Laddus loude thay loge, 
clamantes voce sonora, 
The bisschop wen thay slo3e, 


we have a comment on the English lines. This is the first poem 
I have found in which we have a regular alternation of English 
and Latin. All of the previous examples treated show some 
interruption or other, as in the stanzaic hymns to the Virgin 
where we had two English lines succeeding each other thus 
spoiling the regular scheme. I have, however, found poems in 
which a regular alternation of Anglo-Norman and Latin lines 
existed, and these poems were undoubtedly known to our poet 
and served as models in the construction of his poem. An 
irregularity in the present poem is noticed in stanzas seven and 
eight. All of the other stanzas have eight verses, but in these 
two only six verses are found. This need not be so discon- 
certing when we remember that these two stanzas have been 
taken from a different manuscript from the one from which all 
but these two and the sixth stanzas have been taken. The omis- 


6 John E. Wells, 4 Manual of the Writings in the Middle English, 218. 
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sion of the two lines in the stanzas in no way affects the sense 
or progress of the poem. 

In many of the lines of the poem can be found illustrations 
of the old poetic device of alliteration. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing is the fifth line of the first stanza which reads thus, 


Hit hade harde honsalle 


or the seventh line of the third stanza, 


Sythenne they sone were schent 


Thus this poem is of importance not only as a specimen of 
the macaronic tradition but also as an illustration of the com- 
bination of the old alliterative device with the incoming device 
of rhyme. The struggle for the supremacy was of long dura- 
tion, with rhyme finally emerging triumphant. Since the poem 
is so regular in construction, one stanza will be sufficient to 
convey a good idea of the structure of the poem. I therefore 
print merely stanza four: : 


Bondus they blwun bost, 
nolentes lege domart, 

Nede they fre be most, 

vel nollent pacificart ; 
Charters were endost, 

hos libertate morari; 

Ther hor fredam thay lost, 
digni pro caede negari." 


On the Times 
The poem is found in at least three manuscripts, namely: 
Harley 536 and 941 as well as in the Trinity College Dublin E, 
5,10. In construction it resembles the preceding poem, but as 
to the nature of the thoughts suggested by it we come in con- 
tact with something new. The poems I have treated thus far 
were either religious, amorous, or political. The present selec- 
tion presents us with bitter satire against the prevailing manners, 
7Thomas Wright, “ Political Poems and Songs Relating to English 


History Composed during the period from the Accession of Edward III to 
that of Richard II1”, Rerum Britannicarum Medti Aevi Scriptores, 1, 224-226. 
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customs, and costumes of the times. It pictures for us in glow- 
ing colors the social life of the day, bringing out in high relief 
the evils then in vogue. The poet rails against the prevalence 
of vice, the neglect of God, the supplanting truth by flattery, the 
frowning upon and utter disregard for law. He satirizes the 
abuses which have crept into the dress of both men and women, 
and exposes the evils of drink and bewails the sad plight of the 
Church. This poem assumes importance for reasons other than 
‘its macaronic character, since it gives us such a vivid picture 
of the times in which the poet lived. John E. Wells suggests 
that the poem was written about 1388. To show the vividness 
and bitterness of the sarcasm of the piece, I shall quote a few 
passages. As the poet speaks of the clothing of men, we can 
literally feel his disgust at the foppishness of their dress. He 
says: 

A strayth bende hath here hose, 

laqueant ad corpora crura; 

They may noght, I suppose, 

curvare genu sine cura; 

Qwen oder men knelys, 

pia Christo vota ferentes, 

Thei stond at here helys, 

sua non curvare valentes. 

For hortyng of here hosyn, 

non inclinare laborant ; 

I trow, for here long toos, 

dum stant ferialiter orant. 


The denunciation of the vanity of the dress of the men is fol- 
lowed by a tirade against the clothing of women. The follow- 
ing lines of the poem suggest the “‘ scantiness ” of their clothing: 


Her knokelys elbowys, 
manicae laqueant laceratae ; 
In frost and in snow, 

ut aves spectant laqueatae. 
Qwhan frost awakys, 

tune stringunt frigore gentes, 
Here chekys than quakys, 
Sese quasi concutientes. 
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The manners of those addicted to drink is presented by the poet 
in the words of the people themselves and to quote a few lines 
from this point, 


“Wyv sa belle,” thei cry, 
fragrantia vina bibentes, 

Thei drynke tyl they be dry, 
lingua sensusque carentes. 

Thei cry, “ Fyl the bowles! 
bonus est liquor, hic maneamus ; 
For alle crystone sowllys! 

dum durant vasa, bibamus!” 


The abuses that have crept into the Church, and especially 
simony, are then made the subject of his invectives. Thus he 
rails, 

Of the chyrche that I drede, 

non placet sili psalmus ; 

Mowt I say for despyte, 

Sic me Deus adjuvet almus, 

Alas, and welawey ; 

decus ecclesiam tenebrasctt ; 

Ly3t wyl falle that y say, 

Sanctus nune Spiritus assit. 


Symon, that fals man, 
doctor potat ecclestarum ; 
Moch sorow he began, 
virus diffudit amarum. 
And that false avys, 
satis ecclesitam laqueasti, 
With many other a vys 
Christi sponsam violasti. 


At the end of the poem we find two Latin lines fraught with 
solemn admonitions to the King if he cared to have a realm to 
rule, 


O rex, si rex es, rege te, vel eris sine re rex, 
Nomen habes sine re, nisi te recteque regas rex. 


This is one of the longest macaronic poems that I have found. 
It consists of 236 verses alternating English and Latin and in 
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this respect resembles the preceding poem. Thomas Wright ° 
edits it as one continuous poem but the definite rhyme scheme 
that can be worked out for this poem probably leads Wells to 
consider it a poem divided into 59 quatrains. 

The Latin inserts in this poem do not perform the same func- 
tions as do those of the preceding poem. The Latin lines are 
more skillfully worked into the poem and carry on the sense 
and rhythm without the slightest interruption. The origin of 
these Latin lines is not apparent, but in all likelihood they are 
the creations of the author’s poetic mind rather than having been 
borrowed from some other sources. At the end of the poem 
and after the admonition addressed to the King the author 
adds the following rather significant lines: “ Explicit autem 
scriptum. Nunc finem feci, da mihi quod merui.” This seems 
to imply that he realized that some people may have been 
offended at what he wrote, still he is willing to submit to what- 
ever fate awaits him for he knows that he has spoken truthfully 
in his exposition of the manners and abuses of his time. This 
personal touch adds a charm to the poem for it shows the. 
courage of the poet who is willing to take what comes his way 
for depicting society as he saw it. 


A Song on Death or Esto Memor Mortis 


This poem is found in the Cambridge U. MS., Ee, VI. 29 
and is published either under the title of A Song on Death ® or 
it takes its title from the first words of the Latin distich which 
heads the poem. The words are Esto Memor Mortis.® The 
form of the poem differs for each of these titles, but the thought 
and, in practically all instances, the words are the same for both. 
Wright publishes it as one continuous poem of 84 verses with 
the long septenary line broken up into its component parts, giv- 

® Thomas Wright, “Political Poems and Songs Relating to English 


History Composed during the Period from the Accession of Edward III to 
that of Richard III”, Rerum Britannicarum Medii Aevi S. criptores, 1, 270-279. 


® Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 138. 
10 Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the r4th Century, 239. 
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the English lines four main stresses and the Latin lines only 
In this arrangement we find that for the first twelve 
verses the lines alternate English and Latin, and vice versa for 
the next group of twelve verses. Thus through the poem we 
find that the languages change positions in each group of twelve 
verses. Only once is this regularity interrupted, for towards 
the end of the poem we have a succession of two English lines 
within a group of twelve verses. This may have been done 
for the reason that the Latin lines at the end of this particular 
group are identical ; to prevent monotony the poet abandoned the 
scheme which he has carried throughout the poem. These lines 


are the following, 


Mors cito cuncta rapit, 
Therfor man thynk on thy werkys ; 
Thus sey thees clerkys, 
mors cito cuncta rapit. 


ing 
three. 


This peculiarity appears in both editions of the poem and hence 
we can take it for granted that the MS. read that way. 

As stated above Carleton Brown presents this poem under a 
little different form, taking it probably just as he found it in 
the MS. leaving the long lines intact. He divides the poem 
into seven stanzas of six lines each. Since he retains the long 


line the verses are arranged in the balanced formation and thus 


conform to type B. The whole poem as such differs slightly 
from the general type in that the odd-numbered stanzas have 
English for the first half of the balanced line and Latin for 
the second part, and in the even numbered stanzas we have the 
Latin in the first half of the line and the English in the second 
half. In stanza six we find this order interrupted just as we 
have seen it interrupted in the edition of Wright. A similar 
interruption occurs in stanza four. The same words are in- 
volved so they need not be repeated here. To illustrate this 
construction I shall here print stanzas four and five, 


Nam nulli vult parcere Deathe bat ys vn-dere, 
Pro argenti munere, Ne for noon fayre prayere; 
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Sed dum rapit propere, He chaunges eche mannys chere, 
In peccati scelere Yif he be fownden here. 

Set cum dampnatis Helle to by mede bou wynnes, 

Pat neuyr blynnes Pro peccatis sceleratis. 


Whan y pbenk vp-on my dede, tune sum contristatus, 
And wexe as heuy as any lede eos ob reatus ; 

Dede tornep into wrecchidhede Viros magni status, 
Pan may no bynge stonde in stede Mundi dominatus. 
Wyp full bare bonys Mundi rebus cariturus 

Pus from bys wonys ¢ransit numquam rediturus. 


John E. Wells briefly states the contents of this poem in the 
following words: 


The piece reminds us of the stealthy approach of Death, the 
inevitable decay of the body, the pains of Hell, and the need 
of present penitence and shrift. 


There is no mincing of words in presenting these all-important 
truths. The poet does not try to convey the idea of the inevit- 
able decay of the body in high-sounding phrases or in beautiful 
figures of speech so as to hide from us the loathsome sight of 
the decomposed body.- He speaks clearly as the following lines 
will indicate, 


Vnde vir extolleris, bow schalte be wormes mete 
and a little further on we read, 


Wormes schalle ete be bakke & syde, inde sis securrus. 


The didactic nature of the poem is evident throughout. The 
concluding lines of the poem serve as a summary and are in a 
solemn tone of warning, 


Delful dethe drede y the, Veniet quia nescio quando: 
Be redy berefor y warne be, De te peccata fugando. 


From these scattered examples it is evident that the Latin 
lines form an integral functional element of the poem. Whether 


11 John E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in Middle English, 391. 
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the Latin begins the line or is found as the second element of the 
line, it carries on the thought of the poem without the slightest 
interruption. At the head of the poem we have the following 
Latin distich which flashes before us the idea of death: 


Esto memor mortis iam porta sit omnibus ortis 
Sepe sibi iuuenes accipit ante senes. 


The whole poem is a beautiful treatise on death, emphasizing 
the inevitableness of death, the necessity of doing good works, 
or as the poet put it, 


Si diues fias Do byself gode, man, wyp by handis; 
Post necis ergo uias Ful fewe wole lose be of py bandis. 


and the certainty that there is no return from death, 


Pus from bys wonys transit numquam rediturus 


As an aid to preparing properly for the inevitable summons the 
poet suggests that we think on hell. The outlook is not, how- 
ever, pessimistic, the poet in the concluding stanza asks God 
Who has died for us and Who has risen from the dead “ Diuina 
virtute” to give us grace “ Synne to flee”, for thus he knows 
the eternal reward of the just will be gained. 


TYPE F IRREGULAR INTERMINGLING OF ENGLISH, LATIN, AND 
FRENCH LINES 


The poems belonging to this type have a mixture of Anglo- 
Norman, Latin, and English. There is no attempt made to 
arrange these languages according to any definite scheme. I 
have been able to find but two poems belonging to this type. 
In the first one, English is introduced only in the last stanza, 
but in the second, English is found scattered throughout the 
poem. 


Dum ludis floribus velut lacinia 


Thus far all of the poems that I have considered contained 
but two languages. In the Harley MS. 2253, however, we find 
a poem which contains a mixture of three languages: Anglo- 
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Norman, Latin, and in the last stanza English. This is the 
first example I have found in which Anglo-Norman and English 
enter the same poem. This stealthy entrance, as it were, prob- 
ably indicates the hesitation with which the poet employs English 
in his poem. This poem contains so many interesting features 
that I think it well to print it here. 


Dum ludis floribus velut lactnia, 

Le dieu d’amour moi tient en tiel angustia, 
Merour me tient de duel e de miseria, 

Si je la ay quam amo super omnia. 


Ejus amor tantum me facit fervere ; 
Qe je ne soi guid possum uide facere ; 
Pur ly covent hoc saeculum relinquere. 
Si je ne pus l’amour de li perquirere. 


Ele est si bele e gente dame egregia, 
Cum ele fust zmperatoris filia, 

De beal semblant et pulcra continencia, 
Ele est la flur in omni regis curia. 


Quant je la vey, je su in tali gloria, 
Come est la lune coeli inter sidera; 
Dieu la moi doint sua misericordia 
Beyser e fere quae secuntur alia! 


Scripst haec carmina in tabulis! 

Mon ostel est en mi la vile de Paris: 
May y sugge namore, so wel me is; 

Sef hi deze for love of hire, duel hit ys.1? 


None of the previous poems have been amorous in character, 
hence this is the first poem of this class to be met with in the 
macaronic tradition. After reading over the poem we find that 
the first four stanzas are composed of Anglo-Norman and Latin, 
most of the lines resembling the balanced line. However, some 
of the lines contain but one Latin word, and thus do not strictly 
conform to the requirements of the balanced structure. For 
this reason the poem cannot be rightly classified under type B; 


12 Thomas Wright, “ Specimens of Lyric Poetry Composed in England in 
the Reign of Edward the First”, Percy Society Publications, IV, 64. 
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hence I think it advisable, since this is the first tripartite poem 
that I have found, to call it type F. Only three of the twenty 
lines are entirely Latin, one is Anglo-Norman, and two are 
English. From the use of the single Latin words in some of 
the lines it would appear as though the poet set out with a very 
definite rhyme scheme in mind and probably purposed to write a 
poem of alternate Latin and Anglo-Norman lines, he yet found 
difficulties with his rhymes, and because of this he inserted Latin 
words which fitted into the monorhyme scheme he had in mind. 
This same scheme is carried out in that interesting fifth stanza 
where he cleverly combined the three languages. The only 
definite scheme that the poem as it stands reveals is one of 
rhyme. We look in vain to find any consistency in the use of the 
Latin insertions for the poet seems to have used the Latin just 
as his mood or the needs of the line suggested. A remarkable 
feature of the poem is that the thought runs on so smoothly 
when the poet changes from one language to another, as may be 
observed in the following line, 


Come est la lune coeli inter sidera 
or again later on, 
Ele est la flur in omni regis curia. 


The best illustration, however, is the last stanza where the poet 
skilfully uses the Latin, Anglo-Norman and English to express 
his thought. 

Song on the Times 


Another example of the tripartite mixture is found in the 
Royal MS. 12 C XII. f. 7. r, and contains a more complicated 
mixture of the three languages than the preceding poem. 
Marsh and Wells edit this poem differently. Marsh considers 
it as one continuous poem with each of the verses long lines, but 
Wells tells us that the poem consists of eighteen quatrains rhym- 
ing abab with three stresses in each line. Marsh edits the poem 
just as he found it in the MS., whereas Wells breaks up the 
long line into two shorter ones, thus obtaining the quatrains 
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which show the above indicated rhyme scheme. The inter- 
change of languages warrants the presentation of this poem 


here: 


Quant ‘honme deit parleir, videat quae verba loquatur ; 
Sen covet aver, ne stultior inveniatur. ; 
Quando quis loquitur, bote resoun reste therynne, 
Derisum patitur, ant lutel so shal he wynne. 

En seynt eglise sunt multi saepe priores ; 

‘Summe beoth wyse, multi sunt inferiores. 

When mon may mest do, tunc velle suum manifestat, 
In donis also, si vult tibi praemia praestat. 

Ingrato benefac, post haec & peyne te verra; 

Pur bon vin tibi lac non dat, nec rem tibi rendra. 
Sensum custodi, quasi mieu valt sen ge tu mesoun; 
Thah thou be mody, robur nichil est sine resoun. 
Lex lyth doun over al, fallax fraus fallit ubique ; 
Ant love nys bote smal, guia gens se gestat inique ; 
Wo walketh wyde, quoniam movet ira potentes: 

Ryht con nout ryde, quia vadit ad insipientes. 
Dummodo fraus superest, \ex nul nout lonen y londe; 
Et quia sic res est, ryth may nout radlyche stonde. 
Fals mon freynt convenaunt, guamvis tibi dicat “ habebis”. 
Vix dabit un veu gaunt, lene les mon fostea flebis. 
Myn ant thyn duo sunt, qui frangunt plebis amorem ; 
Ce deus pur nus sunt facienda saepe dolorem. 
Tresoun dampnificat, et paucis est data resoun 
Resoun certificat, confundit et omnia tresoun. 

Pees may nout wel be, dum stat per nomina bina; 
Lord Crist, that thou se, per te sit in hits medicina! 
Infirmus moritur, thah lechcraft ligge bysyde ; 

Vivus decipitur, nis non that her shal abyde 

Tels plusours traverez, gui de te plurima prendrount F 
Au dreyn bien verrez, guod nullum rem tibi rendrount 
Esto pacificus, so myh thou welde thy wylle ; 

Also veridicus, ant stond pro tempore stille. 

Pees seit en tere, per te, Deus alma potestas! 
Defendez guere, ne nos invadat egestas. 

God Lord Almyhty, da pacem, Christe benigne! 

Thou const al dyhty, fae ne pereamus in igne!*8 


18 George P. Marsh, The Origin and History of the English Language and 
of the Early Literature it Embodies, 247. : 
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In vain do we look for a definite scheme in which the three lan- 
guages are intermingled in the poem, for some lines begin with 
Anglo-Norman, others with Latin, and still others with English. 
There is no succession of the same group of languages according 
to a fixed plan. Practically all of the lines are arranged in 
balanced formation, still we find some of the half lines a com- 
bination of two languages as in the following 


Pur ben vin ¢ibi lac non dat 
or again, 
Myn ant thyn duo sunt 


Nowhere in the poem do we find the Anglo-Norman and English 
combined to form a balanced line and only once do we observe 
the three languages combined in any group that might be con- 
strued as a stanza. Whenever we have a commingling of 
languages it is either Anglo-Norman and Latin or English and 
Latin save in the one example mentioned above. 

In form this poem is rightly classified with Type F since it 
contains a mixture of three languages. The thought content, 
however, is quite different from that which we have so far met 
since this poem is neither religious nor amorous but monitory 
and didactic. The corruption of the times irks the poet exceed- 
ingly and no culprit escapes his invectives. He does not despair 
of a remedy but turns to God, Whom he recognizes as the true 
peace-maker and pleads for peace not only in this life but also 
in the life to come. The Latin inserts in this poem do not 
appear to be taken from any of the hymns or sequences, but are 
either of the poet’s own making or are taken from some other 
part of the Church’s liturgy. 


TYPE G LATIN INSERTS SCATTERED IRREGULARLY IN THE STANZA 


This type is represented in the fourteenth century by but one 
poem in which we find the Latin introduced not according to 
any well defined plan, but scattered about in the poem. 
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Deus Caritas Est 


We now come to a group of poems that are religious in tone 
and the first of these, Deus Caritas Est,* found in the Vernon 
MS. 4o7v Sp. 2 and in Simon MS. 129 r Sp 3, is didactic in 
nature. It is an exhortation on the necessity of the practice of 
charity. The key note is struck in the opening line Deus Cart- 
tas Est and the poem moves on to a logical development of the 
theme. The reason for the exhortation is expressed thus, 


Charite i rede bat 3e hent; 
For it is Cristes hest 


a 


The permanency of the virtue of charity the poet explains by 
citing the words of Judge on the last day, 


And to be goode wol pat lord say; 
“ 3e schul alle wende wib me 

Into pe blisse for evere and ay, 

Et qui manet in caritate.” 


If we possess charity, then as the poet states, God is in us, 


Charite i rede bat bou nym, 
And penne deus est in eo. 


The Latin insertions do not occur as frequently in this poem 
as in the others we have thus far treated, neither do they occur 
with the same regularity nor do we find them always in the 
same position in each of the stanzas. Of the fifty-six verses 
which go to make up this poem only seven are Latin or contain 
any Latin, and of these seven only three lines are entirely in 
Latin, the others arranged in a balanced formation and found 
always in the second half of the line. Thus we have a new 
type in the macaronic tradition, which J shall call type G. 
We shall find a recurrence of this type later on. The usual 
position for the Latin inserts in this poem is the last line of 
each stanza. This however, is not always the case; for in stanza 


14 Herman Varnkagen, “ Die Kleineren Gedichte der Vernon und Simeon 
Hanschrift”, Anglia, VII, 201-292. 
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one the Latin forms the first line and in stanza seven the Latin 
insert is found in line seven. 

This poem is also published by Frederick J. Furnivall ** but 
his version is much shorter than that presented above. Instead 
of the fifty-six verses of the Varnkagen edition Furnivall has 
but 36 verses since he does not print stanzas six and seven and 
only half of stanza five. His source is also different, being 
Vernon MS. f. 129. col. 1, and this accounts for the difference 
in the two publications. 


TYPE H PARAPHRASE OF LATIN HYMNS 


In this group of religious selections we have three poems by 
William Herebert, a Franciscan friar and famous preacher, who 
flourished about 1330. Incidentally these are the first poems 
for which we can assign a definite author, all of the others 
having come down to us anonymously. The form in which 
these poems appear is nothing really new, for we have already 
seen similar ones in the Old English period. Since, however, I 
have not listed these early poems as special groups, I shall call 
this device of paraphrasing, type H. This was a very common 
method of exposition, and no development in construction from 
the very earlier times is noticed. These three hymns are taken 
from The Bart. MS. 8336. The first of these, Hostts Herodes 
Impie,** is based on the hymn assigned to the feast of the Epi- 
phany in the office of the Church. The second takes its theme 
from the Passiontide hymn Vesrilla Regis Prodeunt,” and the 
third poem of William Herebert is based on the processional 
hymn for Palm Sunday. This poem beginning with the words 
Wele, herizyng,* differs from the two preceding poems in this 
that instead of having the Latin lines at the head of each stanza, 
Latin is used to form the concluding lines of each of the various 
stanzas. 


15 Frederick J, Furnivall, Early English Poems, 127. 

16 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 86. 
17 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 87. 
18 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, II, 225. 
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Hostis Herodes Impie 


As just stated, this poem is based on the Epiphany hymn. 
The poet uses the first line of each of the stanzas of the Latin 
hymn as the introductory line for each of his stanzas. The 
English poem is not a paraphrase of the entire Latin hymn, but 
each stanza paraphrases‘ only the one Latin line found at the 
head of it. The Latin hymn is printed by H. Adelbert Daniel 
as used in both the early Church as well as that in use by the 
Roman Breviary. These two versions differ only in the last 
stanza where the line “ Gloria tibt, domine”’ appears as the first 
line for the Roman Breviary and as the second line for the use 
of the early Church. If Herebert used the form of the early 
Church, he was not consistent in his selection of lines, for all 
of the others are the first lines of the Latin hymn. I am in- 
clined to believe that in this instance he used a form as now 
found in the Roman Breviary. 

In most cases the first few English words are but a translation 
of the Latin line introducing the stanza, but since these Latin 
lines are rather short, only half of the English line is used for 
the translation, the paraphrase starting only in the second half 
of the first line of English. The second stanza of the poem 
will serve as a good illustration of the arrangement of lines and 
of the manner in which the poet paraphrases the Latin line: 


Lbant magi. 

The kynges wenden here way and foleweden the sterre, 

And stothfast ly3th wyth sterre lyth souhten vrom so verre, 
And sheuden wel that he ys God, in gold, and stor, and mirre. 


The Latin lines of the poem are not used as an integral part 
of the structure, for the poem would read just as well without 
the Latin lines as with them. The only relation existing be- 
tween them and the rest of the stanza is but a thought relation, 
for the stanza catches the thought of the Latin insert and dilates 
upon it in the remaining lines of the stanza. The fifth stanza 
contains but three verses, but the thought presented is complete ; 


19H. Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, I,. 147. ‘ 
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hence the abbreviated form in which we now have the stanza 
is the original one of the poet Herebert. 


Vexilla Regis Prodeunt 


This poem is constructed along the same lines as the preced- 
ing one: hence there will be no necessity of pointing out the 
details of form. A problem, similar to that which we had in 
the poem just considered, arises to determine the source of the 
Latin lines. Again we refer to H. Adelbert Daniel where we 
have both versions printed in parallel columns.” Herebert omits 
stanza two of the earlier hymn entirely, but he does use the 
Latin of the early version for his seventh stanza in preference 
to the version of the Roman Breviary. As in the Hostis Her- 
odes Impie, so here also the Latin is not a functional element 
of the poem, as the first stanza will reveal : 


Vexilla regis prodeunt, etc. 

The kynges baneres beth forth y-lad ; 
The rode tokne is nou to-sprad. 

Whar he that wrouth havet al monkinne, 
An-honged was vor oure sinne. 


The only difference between these two poems lies in the length 
of the stanzas and of the poems themselves. The first con- 
tained only five four-lined stanzas but the latter has seven five- 
lined stanzas. 


Wele, herizyng and worshype beo to Crist 


The last poem of the Herebert group and of the Type is 
different in arrangement from the two we have just consid- 
ered, The poem is made up of six stanzas of three lines each, 
the first two lines being English and the last line of each 
stanza being Latin. These Latin lines go back to the liturgic 
hymn which is sung before the procession enters the Church 
on Palm Sunday. The words are taken from the beginning 
of each Latin stanza. The first tag is from the introductory 
stanza of the hymn which later on becomes a chorus repeated 


20H, Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, I, 160. 
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after each of the verses of the hymn. The other tags are 
taken from the first lines of the various verses of the hymn 
proper. The beginnings of many of the English stanzas are 
but translations of the Latin caudal tags, as may be seen from 
the following example: 


Thou art kyng of Israel, and of Davidyes kunne, 
Blessed kyng that comest tyl ous, withoute wem of sunne 
Israel es tu rex. 


In this poem, as in the others of this group, the Latin is not an 
integral part of the stanza in so far as it carries on the thought, 
but we do find that it is used for a different purpose. In the 
two preceding poems the Latin served as an introduction to 
the stanzas, but in this poem the Latin is used only as a 
caudal tag. 


The above considerations represent the macaronic develop- 
ment during the fourteenth century. Some few forms of the 
preceding century were repeated in poems of the later century 
and several new forms were added. In the first half of the 
century, Anglo-Norman played an important part in many of 
the poems, but as time went on English slowly worked its way 
into the macaronic tradition. First it was merely tolerated in 
poems that were essentially Anglo-Norman and Latin, but we 
soon find it crowding out either one of these languages: hence 
we find poems which are a mixture of Anglo-Norman and 
English or Latin and English. The Anglo-Norman persists up 
to the middle of the century, but after that we find that it is no 
longer used to any extent,—in fact, I have but two poems for 
the fifteenth century that contain any Anglo-Norman and these 
might just as well have been treated with those of the four- 
teenth. However, since their manuscripts belong to the later 
century, I think it better to treat them in the next chapter. 

The outstanding type of macaronic poetry developed during 
the century was the type in which we have an alternation of 
different languages following a very definite scheme. In some 
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instances these poems are nothing but a different arrangement 
of the long septenary line which has been broken up into its 
component parts, or, at other times, not so separated. I con- 
sider this type important because we find that it begins a tra- 
dition which is followed extensively in the next century. 

Another interesting type is the one showing a mixture of 
three languages, but for the greater part this type is confined 
to the fourteenth century, since but few scattered illustrations 
are found later on. 

Of the others, perhaps the paraphrases stand out most promi- 
nently. They represent a time-honored device which was used 
before the fourteenth century, for we saw that the poets of the 
Old English period had already employed it. This type is 
passed on to succeeding centuries and in many instances the 
poems thus constructed are of the monitory or didactic class. 

Beside the form or construction of the verses and stanzas 
the thought content of the poems presents some very interest- 
ing aspects. The poets did not confine themselves to one par- 
ticular phase of feeling, for we have poems that are either 
religious, amorous, political, or didactic in character. The ex- 
pression of these various phases of thought and sentiment in 
the different forms that we have considered indicates clearly 
the advance that the macaronic tradition has made in the 
fourteenth century. 


CHAPTER IV 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


w lags fifteenth century surpasses all of the other centuries in 

the number of macaronic poems produced. That many 
more examples of this type of versification have come down to ts 
from this century may be due to the fact that more manuscripts 
belonging to this period have been made available to scholars 
than those of preceding centuries that may lie hidden away un- 
edited, and even unknown. Notwithstanding the greater mass 
of material, however, the poems which I have been able to find 
and here present conform mostly to the types already considered. 
Only four new types are discoverable, and these I shall indicate 
when I come to the consideration of the various poems that 
illustrate them. Another reason for the larger number of 
macaronic poems for this era may also be the fact that by this 
time the tradition is well established and more poets delved into 
this mode of versification. I do not wish, however, to imply 
that the majority of poems of the fifteenth century are macar- 
onic; far from it. The few hundred such poems are avail- 
able fade into insignificance before the large number of poems 
written in the vernacular alone. Though the number be small 
by comparison, yet the macaronic poems hold sufficient interest 
to be considered apart from the vernacular poetry. 

The macaronic poems of the fifteenth century may be divided 
into nine different groups, each of which represents one of the 
types already considered or presents a new type. The types 
which are repeated in this century may be enumerated as 
follows: Types A, B,C, E,G, H. To these are to be added: 


1. Type I, which may in reality be called a modified form of 
type F since the poems which it comprises contain Anglo- 
Norman, Latin, and English, but the regularity with which 
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these languages appear justifies considering them a type by 
themselves. 

2. Type J, under which heading I have classified the poems in 
which the first and fourth lines of each stanza are Latin. 
In some instances the Latin lines vary for each stanza, but 
in others the same Latin insertions are used throughout the 
poem. 

3. Type K, a very restrictive type, as it includes only those 
poems which are acrostics. 


TYPE A THE MACARONIC CAUDA 


‘The type A poems of the fifteenth century outnumber all of 
the other types found in this century. The selections treat a 
variety of subjects ranging from the Nativity to the complaint 
of old age. The poems show the same general characteristics 
of all Type A poems, for they have but one Latin line in each 
stanza, and this line is used as a cauda, which in some instances 
shows a relation of thought with the rest of the stanza, but 
occasionally is used as an exclamation. 


Glad & blithe mote ge be 


This poem is but a translation of the Latin hymn Laeta- 
bundus * which I have referred to earlier in this work, and upon 
which the Anglo-Norman Drinking Song was based. The 
translation is a free one, but nevertheless there is no doubt that 
the poet intended it to be a translation of the Latin hymn. The 
short tags, res miranda, sol de stella, etc. are retained in the 
original Latin, due probably to the ineffectiveness which would 
result in an attempt to translate them. From the manuscript it 
would appear that stanzas five, six, and seven belong to a sepa- 
rate poem, but as Padelford remarks “ the absence of the rubric, 
and the music show that verses 25-38 are not a separate song”. 
We need but compare the translation with the original and it 
will at once become evident that these verses do belong to one 
and the same poem, as they are a translation of the correspond- 


1Cf. p. 22, 
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ing lines of the original Latin hymn. The Latin poem has no 
tags, as such, for the last two stanzas and correctly, therefore, 
did the poet render the last two Latin stanzas entirely into Eng- 
lish, The arrangement as found in Padelford’s ? edition shows 
stanzas of four or six verses, but Stainer ° arranges the stanzas 
so that they contain three verses each. By way of illustration 
of the manner in which the poet translated the Latin hymn, I 
shall here add a few verses of each: 


The angel of consel now borne he is Angelus consilii natus est de virgine 


of a maide ful clene, y-wis, Sol de stella. 

sol de stella: 

the sunne bat euer shyneb bry3t, Sol occasum nesciens, stella semper 
the sterre bat euer 3eueth his lyst, rutilans 


semper clara. Semper clara. 


Ryst as be sterre bryngth forth his Sicut sidus radium profertvirgo filium 


beme, Pari forma. 
so be maide here barn teme, 
part forma. 
Nother pe sterre for his beme, Neque sidus radio neque mater filio 


nober be maide for here barne teme, Fit corrupta. 
fit corrupta.* 


Now wel may we mertlis make 


This poem is but an echo of the one just treated, but appears 
only in five stanzas at the head of which we find the word Alleluia. 
It does not reproduce the words of the foregoing poem, but 
rather presents the Latin original in a more expanded transla- 
tion. A comparison of the original with the two English ver- 
sions would be interesting, and perhaps the best way to show 
this comparison is to quote a stanza from each of the poems: 


Sicut sidus radium profert virgo filium 
Pari forma 


2 Frederick M. Padelford, “ English Songs in MS. Selden B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, 105. 

3J. F. R. Stainer and C. Stainer, Early Bodleian Music, Il, 137. 

4 Frederick M. Padelford, “English Songs in MS. Selden B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, 105. 
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Ry3t as be sterre bryngth forth his Ry3t as be sterre bryngeb forth a 


beme, bem, 
so be maide here barn teme, of whom ber comep a mervelus strem, 
pari forma. so childede be maide with-oute wem 


bari forma.® 


Now may we mirthés make 


The same poem is presented in a still more abbreviated form. 
As we have seen, the first version had seven stanzas, the second 
five, and the present one has but three stanzas. The wording of 
the second and third versions is virtually the same, but the form 
of the stanza is quite different, which would suggest a conscious 
re-working of the poem. The second stanzas of the two poems 
will best illustrate the differences which exist between them: 


A kynge of kynges now forth is The King of kings now forth is 


brou3t brought, 
of a maide bat synned nou3t, Of a maid that sinnéd nought, 
nother in dede, nother in thou3t, Res miranda, 
res miranda.® Neither in deed, neither in thought, 
Alleluia. 


The outstanding differences appears in the placing of the Latin 
tag. The new version breaks up the thought, whereas in the 
other admiration is expressed at all that has been said in the 
stanza. Likewise we notice that at the end of each stanza the 
present poem adds the word Alleluia as a refrain. 


There ts no rose of such virtue 


The Trin. Coll. Camb. MS. 0.3.58 contains a short poem 
which uses at least three of the Latin tags employed by the 
poems above. The two other cawdal lines are taken from the 
words the shepherds spoke after the angel had announced the 
Birth of Christ to them. The first three stanzas use the 
Alleluia, Res miranda, and Pares forma, of the Laetabundus 


5 Frederick M. Padelford, “ English Songs in Selden MS. B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, gr. 


6 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 177. 
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hymn. The last tag appears as pares instead of part this is how- 
ever a modernized form to fit in with all the other modern forms 
which Edith Rickert uses in the presentation of the poem. The 
Blessed Virgin Mary is compared to a rose and for three stanzas 
the poet carries on this comparison. The last two stanzas are 
given over to the exhortation of the angels to the shepherds that 
they leave “ this worldly mirth ” and that they should “ Follow 
this joyful birth”. Edith Rickert is of the opinion that “ part 
at least is attributed to John Dunstable of Henry VII’s 
Chapel”’. Since this poem presents one of the earliest lengthy 
comparisons, it may be well to give the opening stanzas of the 
poem : 


There is no rose of such virtue, 
As is the rose that bare Jesu, 
Alleluia! 


For in this rose containéd was 
Heaven and earth in little space, 
Res miranda! 


By that rose we may well see, 
There be one God in Persons Three, 
Pares forma.™ 


A songe to syng Y haue good ryst 


The joy and gladness which fill the heart of the poet are 
delightfully expressed in this short poem of six stanzas. He 
does not hesitate to tell why he has a good right to sing his song 
and his reasons constitute the remainder of the poem. Now 
peace has been established between the Father and mankind, the 
fiends, especially Pride, are bound in bonds of iron, and our 
souls have been washed with the Blood of Christ. A beautiful 
prayer replete with resignation and confidence brings the poem 
to a close: 


7 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 8. 
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Nowe Lhesu Cryst, bat come so stylle 
in-to be wombe of Mary fre, 
we praye the, 3yf hit be thy wylle, 


mane nobiscum, Domine.® 


The Latin lines are like those in so many other similar poems 
taken from several hymns which the Church uses in her liturgy, 
but in this instance the lines here used are not necessarily the 
first lines of the original Latin hymns. The introduction to 
the poem consists of four lines which are a tribute of praise to 
Mary. The peculiarity of this introduction is that the first two 
lines are repeated to make up the third and fourth lines: 


Laus, honor, virtus, gloria, 
& tibi decus, Maria. 


Adam our fader was in blis 


Though the Nativity is frequently the theme of the macaronic 
poems, ’this does not imply that the treatment is in any way 
monotonous or that there are constant repetitions. The poem 
under consideration gives us a complete history of the mystery. 
In the first place we are told of the fall of Adam and its con- 
sequences on the human race (original sin) ; then are recounted 
the prophesies of Moses, Isaias, Jeremiah, and Daniel concern- 
ing the coming of a Saviour to redeem mankind, next is related 
how God accomplished the mystery in Mary, and finally the birth 
of Christ is treated. Most of the poems end with a prayer 
asking God that all may go well with us on the Last Day. In 
each of the stanzas we find that the English lines are all pointed 
towards the Latin line in which the thought is brought to com- 
pletion as may be seen in the following: 


adam our fader was in blis 

and for an appil of lytil prys 

he lost be blysse of paradys: 
pro sua superbia.® 


8 Frederick M. Padelford, “ English Songs in MS. Selden B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, 112. : 
9 Bernhard Fehr, “ Die Lieder der Hs, Sloane 2593”, Archiv, CXIX, 43. 
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In the other stanzas, it may be remarked, the Latin line is 
intimately linked with some word in the preceding English 
line, and thus the cauda is closely united to the rest of the stanza. 
This is nicely shown in the following stanza: 


Quan tyme cam of god almyzt 
Pat wolde brynge mankynde to ryzt, 
In a maydyn he gan lyzt 

Que vocatur maria. 


Blyssid be that mayde Mary 


In all of the Nativity poems the virginal motherhood is mani- 
festily expressed; sometimes the birth of Christ is compared 
with the light passing through a glass which is not in the least 
affected by it, or we find words such as “non ex virulls 
semine ” or similar ones used when the poet tells of the manner 
in which Christ was conceived and born. The first stanza of 
this poem likewise brings out this point: 


Blyssid be that mayde Mary, 
Born he was of here body, 
Godis sone that syttit on hy, 
non ex virili semine.’° 


The first three stanzas of the poem are narrative in character, 
but the last two strike a note of rejoicing and the very last 
assumes even a convivial tone: 


Nowel, nowel, in this halle, 
Make merye I pray 30u alle; 
Onto that chyld may we calle, 
ullo sine crimine. 


From these two illustrations we can see how readily the English 
thoughts runs to completion in the Latin cauda, thus pointing 
out that the Latin lines are an integral functional element of 
the poem. 


10 Thomas Wright, “Specimens of Old Christmas Carols”, Percy Society 
Publication, IV, 5. 
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Be glad, lordynges be ye more and lesse 


Two versions of this poem have been preserved, the one in 
the Harley MS. 5396™ and the other in MS. Ii. IV. ie? , The 
poems differ as to length, the one having four stanzas and the 
other five. The first two stanzas are identical except for the 
opening words, the one using “be glad” and the other * Lys- 
tenyt”. Stanzas three have some resemblances as far as the 
English lines are concerned, but the Latin cauda differs for 
each, the Harley version using the cauda which the other uses 
in the fourth stanza. The other stanzas vary quite materially, 
since the lines are so different and the caudae used in one are 
nowhere found in the other. The Latin lines in both poems are 
used to explain something that has been previously stated in the 
poem, as the following stanza will illustrate: 

I bryng 30u tydynges that ben gode, 

Mary hath borne a blysful foude, 

That bo3t us all upon the rode, 

sua morte pia. 
Here the “ sua morte pia” explains the whole English line which 
came before, telling how Christ bought us all. 


Godes sonne for the love of mane 


This poem instead of relating the Nativity scene tells us of 
the good it has effected for us, 


That hath us bou3t fro the develys wyld 
and as usual insists on the virginal motherhood of Mary: 


This chyldes moder ever more 
Maydyn she was after and before, 
And so sayd the prophett in hys lore, 
Verbo prophesye.® 


11 Thomas Wright, “Specimens of Christmas Carols”, Percy Society 
Publication, TV, 33. : 

12 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 203. 

18 Thomas Wright, “Songs and Carols now first printed from a MS. of 
the 15th Century”, Percy Soc. Pub., XXIII, at. 
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The poet tells us the sources of at least two of the Latin tags 
he uses in the poem, for one of them he says: “ As in the gospell 
seyth sent Johan” and later on: “ Holy wrytt makyth now 
shewyng ”. The Latin caudae are closely connected with the 
rest of the poem since they repeat, as it were, the entire thought 
of the stanza; this is evident in every one of the four stanzas 
which go to make up this poem. 


In bedlem in that fayer cyte 


This poem has come down to us in three versions, none of 
which is distinctive enough to be considered a separate poem by 
itself, yet each one has some lines—even some stanzas—which 
do not appear in the others. The Latin tags for all are taken 
from different hymns, but, save for one instance, they are the 
same in all three versions. The similarities and the differences 
among the versions are sufficiently interesting to warrant pre- 
senting the poem in its threefold version. 


To blis god bryng vs all & sum 
Xpe redemptor omnium! 


In bedlem in that fayer cyte, 
A chylde was born of owr lady, 
lord & prynce yat he shuld be, 
A soi[t]s ortus cardine! 


Chyldren were slayn grette plente, 
Thesu for the love of the, 

lett vs neuer dampned be, 
host[i]s Herodes! Impie! 


He was born of owr lady, 
withowt wemb of her body, 
Godes son yat syttyth on hye, 
Thesu saluator secult! 


As the son shynyth thorow ye glas, 
so Ihesu in her body was; 

to serue hym, he geve vs grace! | 
o lux beata, trinitas! 
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Now ys born owr lord Ihesus, 
that mad mery all vs! 

Be all mery in thys howse, 
exultet celum lavdibus!™* 


Nowel sing we now all and some 
For Rex pacificus is come. 


In Bethl’em in that fair city, 

A child was born of a maiden free, 
That shall a Lord and Prince be, 
A solis ortus cardine. 


Children were slain full great plenty, 
Jesu, for the love of Thee, 
Wherefore their soulés savéd be, 
Hostis Herodes wmpie. 


As the sun shineth through the glass, 
So Jesu in His mother was, 

Thee to serve how grant us grace, 
O lux beata Trinitas. 


Now God is come to honour us 
Now of Mary is born Jesus, 
Make we merry among us, 
Exultet coelum laudibus2® 


To blys God bryng us al and sum, 
Christe, redemptor omnium, 


In Bedlem, that fayer cyte, 

Was born a chyld that was so fre, 
Lord and prince of hey degre, 
Jam. lucis orto sidere. 


Jhesu, for the lowe of the, 
Chylder wer slayn grett plente 
In Bedlem that fayer cyte, 

A solis ortus cardine. 


As the sune schynyth in the glas, 
So Jhesu of hys moder borne was; 
Hym to serve God gyffe us grace, 
O lux beata Trinitas. 


Now is he oure Lord Jhesus ; 
Thus hath he veryly vysyt us; 
Now to mak mery among us, 
Exultet celum laudibus.6 


Per is a babe born of a may 


There are also three versions of this poem extant. One of 
them, which consists of ten stanzas, is attributed to John Aude- 
lay.7 Of the other two, one is found in the Sloane MS. 2593 


14 Ewald Fligel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders atis 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 230. 

15 J. A. Fuller-Maitland and W. S. Rockstro, English Carols of the 15th 
Century, 41. The older form may be found on p. 13. I have printed the 
newer form to show by contrast what the editors have done with the poems 
they have found in the manuscripts. 

16 Thomas Wright, “ Songs and Carols now first printed from a MS. of 
the 15th Century”, Percy Society Publications, XXIII, 52. 

17E, K, Chambers and F. Sidgwick, “15th Century Carols by John 
Audelay ”, Modern Language Review, VI, 70. 
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f, 74 *® and the other is found in the Balliol MS. 354. The 
first mentioned version gives perhaps the most detailed account 
of the Nativity found in the macaronic tradition, It treats of 
the birth of Christ, the appearance of the angels to the shep- 
herds, the inquiring of the Kings for the New Born Babe and 
Herod’s seeming interest in the Child, the interpretation of the 
gifts of the Magi, and finally the warning of the Magi not to 
return to Herod but to take a different route home. The other 
two versions do not go into all these details. 

If we compare these poems stanza for stanza or even line 
for line, we shall find many points of resemblance. Stanza one 
is the same for all, with the exception of the third verse which 
shows some variation in each poem. The same may be said 
of the Latin cauda at the end of the second stanza. Beginning 
with the third stanza the differences become more apparent. 
Stanza three of the Audelay version resembles stanza four of 
the Sloane, and stanza four of the Audelay shows a likeness to 
stanza three of the Balliol version. As for the other stanzas 
there is no relation whatever between poem and poem. The 
introductions also differ; The Audelay simply repeats the word 
“ Nowell” three times; the Sloane has the following: “ Nowel, 
el, el, el, now is wel that ever was woo”; and the Balliol has, 
“ Conditor alme siderum, eterna lux credencium, etc.” The 
Latin tags used in each of the versions represent the opening 
lines of just so many different Latin hymns. 


From hevyn was sent an angell of light 


The theme of this poem is the Annunciation. The poem is 
but a versifying of that portion of the Gospels (St. Luke, 1 : 26- 
38) which is read in the Mass for this feast (March 25). As 
far as the macaronic character of the poem is concerned, I be- 
lieve the poem furnishes us with one of the best illustrations of 

18 Thomas Wright, “Specimens of Old Christmas Carols”, Percy Society 
Publication, IV, 13. 


19 Ramon Dyboski, “ Songs, Carols, and other Miscellaneous Poems, from 
the Balliol MS. 354”, E. E. T. S., CI, 10. 
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a conscious working in of the Latin lines. I use “conscious”, 
because in almost every instance the poet employs the very 
words found in the Gospel text, but re-arranges them so as to 
make them fit into the rhyme scheme which he has adopted. 
The meter of the poem is very irregular, scanned as iambics or 
trochees, but if the four strong beat line is used, the difficulties 
disappear and the verse tumbles along easily. Any one of the 
stanzas will show this irregularity: 


The angell went furth, & nowght he sest ; 
Be-fore that mayden he hym sone drest ; 
He said: “All hayle, thou art full blest 
And gracius! 

Quia tecum est Dominus.?° 


The fourth line of each stanza shows a slight irregularity when 
compared with the other lines of the stanzas, for in this line we 
find but two main stresses instead of the accustomed four, and 
it is with this line that the Latin cauda rhymes, thus bringing 
the Latin tag in intimate relation to the rest of the stanza. 


Make we mery in hall and bowre 


The title given to the poem is “De Circumcisione Domim”, 
suggested probably from the context of stanza five; otherwise 
I see no reason for calling it a poem of the Circumcision, as the 
poem deals chiefly with the Nativity. The fifth stanza reads 
as follows: 


A token of loue he fyrst now shewed, 
That he on vs wolde haue pytye, 
Whan he for vs was crucyfed, 
Ut declarantur hodie. 

To increase, etc.*+ 


The Latin cauda forms an integral part of the stanza both as to 


20 Ramon Dyboski, “ Songs, Carols, and other Miscellaneous Poems from 
the Balliol MS. 354”, FE. E. T. S., CI, 4. 

21 Philip Bliss, Bibliographical Miscellanies Being a Selection of Curious 
Pieces in Verse and Prose, 55. 
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thought and rhyme. The introductory couplet is used in this 
poem as a chorus and is so indicated after each of the stanzas. 
The general tone of the poem is one of gladness because the 
Saviour has been born. 


Mary moder, meke and mylde 


In this brief poem of five stanzas each of which begins with 
the words “‘ Mary moder ”’, the poet seems to have taken his cue 
from the words addressed to Mary at the Annunciation; for 
he definitely employs as his Latin caudal tag in the first stanza 
the angelic adhortatory, ne timeas. The last stanza contains 
our first reference in the macaronic hymns to Assumption of 
Blessed Virgin Mary into Heaven, the celebration of which 
was incorporated into the liturgy of the Church as early as the 
seventh century. 


Mary moder, after thin sone 

Up thou steyist with hym to wone, 

The aungele wern glad quan thou were come, 
in celi palacio.™ 


The childlike simplicity and the tender devotion of the poet to 


the Mother of God is strikingly portrayed by his attempts to 
console her and in this very manner he sings her praises. 


Thys rose ts railed on arys 


Most of the previously considered poems contained pure state- 
ments of facts and few of them employed comparisons except 
when they endeavored to explain the virginal motherhood of 
Mary by comparing the birth of Christ to a light passing 
through a glass. In this poem, however, Mary is called a rose 
and to her are attributed all the beautiful qualities of this flower. 
The Latin caudae do not enter this comparison, but they are 
nevertheless connected closely with the rest of the stanza. The 


22 Thomas Wright, “Specimens of Old Christmas Carols ”, Percy Society 
Publication, IV, 7. 
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fourth stanza is more symbolic than are the others. In this 
stanza the Immaculate Conception of Mary is suggested: 


This rose, of flourys she is flour, 
she ne wole fade for no shoure ; 
to synful men she sent socour 
mira plenitudine.®* 


Mary ts a lady bryzt 


The introductory lines of the poem give us the tone which 
runs throughout the five stanzas. These lines are: 


A, a, a, a, 
nunc gaudet maria. 


Indeed, Mary has many reasons to rejoice, for her Son is God 
and possesses ‘“‘ meche myzt” and “ ouer al bis world is bote ’’. 
The poet is not affrighted at the exalted position Mary holds, 
but on the contrary is filled with confidence, as he shows in 
the following stanza : 


mary is bobe goode and kynde, 
euer on vs che hazt mende 

pat be fend xal vs not schende 
cum sua malicia.** 


Not all of the Latin tags are as intimately connected with the 
structure of the stanzas as the one quoted above, but they are 
nevertheless connected in thought as the following will demon- 
strate: 

mary is qwen of alle binge, 

and here sone a louely kynge. 


God graunt vs alle good endynge! 
regnat det gracia. 


23 Frederick M. Padelford, “ English Songs in MS. Selden B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, 90. 


24 Bernhard Fehr, “ Die Lieder der Hs. Sloane 2593”, Archiv, CIX, 48. 
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Mary for the loue of the 


This poem introduces us into the Gaude poems in which are 
commemorated the Joys of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
number of these joys varies greatly, some poems enumerating 
five and in some instances as many as fifteen. Lydgate has two 
poems, entirely in English and hence not in the macaronic tradi- 
tion, in which he names fifteen joys, but strange to say the joys 
ennumerated in one poem are not all identical with those men- 
tioned in the other. In the macaronic tradition we also find 
that the number and names given to the joys vary for different 
poems. The sorrows of the Blessed Mother do not enter into 
the macaronic poems, but today the Church no longer celebrates 
the joys of Mary but has instituted two feasts (the Friday of 
Passion Week and September 15) in honor of her sorrows. 
On the number five as referring to the joys, the writer in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia says: 


The five Gaudes . . . originally commemorated Our Lady’s 
five joys, and to match these joys spiritual writers at first 
cemmemorated five corresponding sorrows. It was not until 
late in the rq4th century that seven sorrows or dolours began 
to be spoken of, and even then only by exception.”® 


The Latin caudae at the end of the stanzas all refer to the proper 
joy which is mentioned in that stanza and are taken from some 
part of the Church’s liturgy. This poem appears under two 
slightly different forms, at least as far as the enumeration of the 
joys is concerned. The one lists the following: Annunciation, 
Nativity, Resurrection, Harrowing of Hell, and the Ascen- 
sion.”* The other differs only in one instance when it replaces 
the Harrowing of Hell by the Last Judgment.” This latter 
poem also has an additional stanza in which the poet prays: 


25 The Catholic Encyclopedia, XV, 463 (Knights of Columbus Edition). 

26 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 242. 

27 Thomas Wright, “ Songs and Carols now first printed from a MS. of 
the 15th Century”, Percy Society Publication, XXIII, 68. 
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Mary to serve, God gyve us grace, 

And grete hyr with joys in every place, 
To cum afor hyr sones face 

In seculorum secula. 


Gaude maria, cristes moder! 


The opening words of each of the stanzas except the last are 
“Gaude Maria”. This indicates that the poem belongs to the 
tradition of the Joys of Mary. In some cases the joys that the 
poet does mention are different from those in the poem treated 
above. Here he names the following: Annunciation, the Birth 
and the Nursing of the Child Jesus, Resurrection, Ascension, 
and the Assumption. Here again we find that the cauda also 
refers to the Joy which is named in the particular stanza. The 
first stanza contains an interesting line beginning with the 
words, “ whan in thy ere that erand was done so”’, which I 
construe as pertaining to a common phrase in Middle English 
Literature, ‘“‘Conceptio per aurem”’. This is generally con- 
sidered as applying to Annunciation and the consent Mary gave 
to become the Mother of God. Joannes Vriend devotes an 
entire chapter of his dissertation to such expressions, hence I 
need not dwell upon it here.”* This poem has been attributed 
to John Audelay. One stanza will be sufficient to illustrate the 
construction of the poem: 


Gaude maria, cristes moder: 

mary mylde, of the I mene, 

thou bare my lord, thou bare my broder, 
thou bare a louly child & clene. 

Thou stodyst full still withowt blyn, 
whan in thy ere that arand was done so, 
tho gracius god the lyght with yn 
Gabrielis nuncio.?® 


28 Joannes Vriend, S.J., The Blessed Virgin Mary in the Medieval Drama 
of England with additional studies in Middle English. Cf. chapter XV, 
PP. 150-160. 

29 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII, Anglia, XXVI, 226. 
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Heil be pou, marie, be modir of crist 


If we are looking for a list of praises to sing in Mary’s honor, 
we need but turn to the poem I am about to treat, for it contains 
well nigh forty distinct titles under which the poet sounds her 
praises. All but nine of the forty-eight lines which go to make 
up this poem begin with the word “ Heil”. The poem appears 
in two manuscripts; Fliigel *° edits his version from the Balliol 
MS. 354 and Furnivall** from Lambeth 853. These two 
versions are identical save for a few words, hence there is no 
need to compare the two poems. The Latin cauda likewise 
enters into the spirit of the poem and we find that many of 
them are but expressions of praise in honor of Mary. The 
second stanza, from Furnivall, will serve as a fitting illustration: 


Heil comeli queene, coumfort of care! 
Heil blessid lady bothe fair & bri3t! 
Heil be saluour of al sore! 
Heil pe laumpe of lemys li3zt! 
Heil pou blessid beerde in whom [crist] was pi3t! 
Heil ioie of man bothe al and sum! 
Heil pinacle in heuene an hi3t, 
Mater regis angelorum! 


Thow Dereste Disciple of Ihesu Criste 


Thus far the poems I have treated in this group are concerned 
with the Nativity or about the Blessed Virgin Mary. Begin- 
ning with the present poem we have commemorations made of 
the Saints whose feast days happen during the week immedi- 
ately following Christmas. The closest one to the Day of 
Christmas is the Feast of St. John the Evangelist, with whom 
the present poem deals. The devotion to the saints seems 
always to be connected with asking them to obtain for us eternal 
bliss. The introductory words of the poem convey this idea: 


20 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 165. 

31 Frederick J. Furnivall, “ Hymns to the Virgin and Christ. The Parlia- 
ment of Devils and other Religious Poems, chiefly from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Lambeth MS. 853”, E. E. T. S., XXIV, 4. 
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pray for vs to the trinite 
Johannes xpi car{issim]e; 


and again in the final stanza: 


And pray yat we may haue such grace, 
here so to morne for owr trespas, 

yat we may stond siker beffore cristes face, 
Cum venerit Judicare. 


That the poet was conversant with the apocryphal books is well 
illustrated by the event which he records in stanzas three and 
four: 
And as you ye stronge venym which II. men had slayn, 
Dranke withowt hurt & raysed them agayn, 


pray yat ye venym of syn may vs not payn, 
Non poterit alligare. 


As you II. men ther tresure Dide Restore, 

yat had forsakyn & morned ther fore, 

pray yat we may fals riches forsak for euermore, 
Celis tesavrizare.®? 


This story is related in the Acts of the Holy Apostle and Evan- 
gelist John the Theologian.” Not all of the details agree but 
in the essential facts they do. The Acts mention only one man 
having died of the effects of the poison whereas the poet says 
two. The second stanza, it seems to me, is also a reference to 
the fact that through the intercession of St. John the dead 
man was raised to life, from which the poet deduces that we 
should be willing to forego this life to obtain eternal happiness 
in heaven. 


O glorius Johan evangelyste 


This is a hymn of praise in honor of the Evangelist in which 
the poet points out the special favors which the Beloved Disciple 


32 Ewald Fliigel, ‘‘ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 258-250. 

33 A, Roberts and James Donaldson, The Ante-Nicene Fathers. Cf. VIII, 
561—The Apocrypha of the New Testament by Alex. Walker. 
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received. The poet calls him “ Best belovyd with Jhesu Cryst ” 
and later on, “ O most nobble of evangelystes all”; it was he to 
whom Christ intrusted His Mother: 


Cryst on the rod, in hys swet passyon, 
Toke the hys moder as to hyr sone; 


All of the favors were bestowed upon St. John because, as the 
poet sings of him “ Thy mynd was never cast frome vertu ”’, 
The Latin caudae carry on the thought of the stanza and are 
therefore an integral part of it. In the first stanza we find an 
extra Latin phrase inserted in the third line: 


O glorius Johan evengelyste, 
Best belovyd with Jhesu Cryst, 
In cena Domini upon hys bryst 
Ejus vidisti archana.®* 


In this vale of wrecchednesse 


The heroism of the faith of St. Stephen is the theme of this 


“poem. If we are to judge by the contents of these poems we 


must come to the conclusion that the poets had great confidence 
in the Saints and that their constant concern was to attain the 
Beatific Vision of God in the life to come. The introductory 
lines of this poem show this plainly : 


Pray ffor vs that we saued be 
prothomartir stephane. 


St. Stephen is called “ godys kyngth preshyng the pepill of gods 
myzth”’. ‘The poet is careful to let us know what enabled the 
Saint to bear up under the “ stroks of payne” for he says: 
“God was with the in all thy thozt”. The final stanza sum- 
marises the poem and will at the same time illustrate the relation 
that the cauda has to the rest of the stanza, therefore I shall 
present it: 


34 Thomas Wright, “Songs and Carols now first printed from a MS, of 
the 15th Century”, Percy Society Publication, XXIII, 59. 
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With synfull wrecchys pou were take 
Thy feyth pou woldest not forsake 
But rather to dye for gods sake 
Circumfusio sanguine.*® 


Lestenytg lordyngs bothe gret and smale 


This is the first poem in the macaronic tradition in which 
the death of St. Thomas of Canterbury is commemorated. As 
we have seen before, only those Saints whose feast day occurs 
within the Christmas season are treated in the poems of this 
tradition. The feast of St. Thomas being December 29, we 
can see why we would expect to find a poem in his honor. 

The poem has come down to us in two versions, Both Edith 
Rickert and Thomas Wright present the poem in identical 
words, with this difference, however, that the former gives the 
modernized spelling whereas the latter uses the spelling of the 
original poem. The second version is given by E. Fltigel in 
his “ Lidersammlung”’ and contains but six stanzas whereas 
the other version has nine. Of these versions stanzas one, two, 
four, five, are identical except for the cauda at the end of the 
second stanza where Fliigel uses ‘‘ Malorum potencia” and the 
others use “ Demonis potencia”. Stanza six of Fligel is iden- 
tical with stanza seven of the other version. Although the 
wording of the third stanzas of the two versions differ greatly 
the idea therein contained is the same. 

The story of St. Thomas’ murder was well known to the 
English poet and this is indicated by the fact that the poet 
records the conversation between the Saint and his murderers 
in the same words that our modern historians have recorded 
from the manuscripts and records of the time. Since these 
words give us an insight into the greatness of the Saint it may 
be well to give them here: 


They openyd here mowthis wonder wyde/ 
To Thomeys they spokyn mekyl pryde/ 
Here/ tretour/ thou xalt a-byde 

Ferens mortis tedia. 


35 Bernhard Fehr, “ Die Lieder der Hs. Add. 5665”, Archiv, CVI, 26s. 
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Thomas answerid with mylde chere/ 
If 3e wil me slon in this manere 
Let hem pasyn alle tho arn here 
Sine contumilia.®® 


The concluding stanza of the poem gives us the reason why St. 
Thomas was put to death. 


Moder/ clerk/ wedue/ and wyf 
Worchepe 3e Thomeys in all jour lyf/ 
For .lij. poynts he les his lyf 

Contra regis constha. 


The fifty-two points referred to are not only the prescriptions 
of the Constitution of Clarendon,—for all records show that 
there are but sixteen points in this decree,—but also the rulings 
of the Assizes of Clarendon as well as the demands of the 
Council of Northampton. I include these three because they 
represent the three occasions on which the Saint opposed King 
Henry I]. 


A Carol bringyng in the bores heed 


Of all the poems relating to the Nativity I found this one 
occurring most frequently in the various collections that I have 
consulted. The poem appears under three forms, all of which 
agree as to the first and second stanzas, but the third is different 
in each case. The popularity of this poem may be attested by 
the fact that it is found in “ Christmasse Carolles newly en- 
printed at London in the fletestrete at the sygne of the sonne by 
Wynkyn de Worde. The yere of our Lorde M.D.xxi.” * 
To this remark Rimbault also adds : 


A custom of singing carols became general in the 15th century;; 
and in some of the early ones scraps of Latin will be found 
introduced, adopted probably from the Christmas hymns, for 
which these songs were intended as a substitute. 


36 Thomas Wright, Songs and Carols printed from a manuscript in the 
Sloane Collection in the British Museum, No. 11. 

87K, F. Rimbault, “A little book of Christmas Carols”, The Hazlitt 
Tracts, XXIV, cf. p. 24 of the third article in this volume. 
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The poem is not religious in character but rather convivial, since 
all are exhorted to rejoice and make merry in this feast. Since 
this poemn was so commonly used, and as Rimbault again says 
that the song is “annually sung on Christmas Day at Queen’s 
College, Oxford’, I shall present the three versions which I 
found. 


Solo 
The Boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedeck’d with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio. 

chorus 
Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


The boar’s head, as I understand, 
Is the bravest dish in all the land; 
When thus bedeck’d with a gay garland, 
Let us servire cantico. 

chorus 


Oure steward hath provided this 
In honour of the King of Bliss; 
Which on this day to be served is 
In Regimensi Atrio. 

chorus *8 


Caput apri differo Caput apri refero 
Reddens laudes Domino Reson[a]ns laudes domino! 


The bores heed in hande bring I, The boris hed In hondes I brynge, 


With garlands gay and rosemary; with garlondes gay & byrdes syngynge! 
I praye you all synge merely, I pray you all, help me to synge, 
qui estis in convivio, Qui estis in conviuio! 

The bores heed, I understande, The boris hede I vnderstonde, 

Is the chefe servyce of the lande; Ys cheffe seruyce in all this londe! 
Loke where ever it be fande, Wher so ever it may be fonde, 
Servite cum cantico. Seruitur cum sindpio | 


88, F. Rimbault, “A ‘little book of Christmas Carols ”, The Hazlitt 
Tracts, XXIV, 20. 
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Be gladde, lordes, bothe more and The boris hede I dare well say, 


lasse, Anon after the XIIth Day, 


For this hath ordeyned owr stewarde, He taketh his leve & goth a way! 
To chere you all this Christmasse, Exiuit tunc de patria! * 


The bores heed with mustarde.3® 


While I was yong and hadde corage 


The reminiscent characteristic of old age is depicted in this 
poem. ‘The strains of joviality and gladness are gone and the 
serious-minded old man recalls the days of his youth and real- 
izing that they are gone decides that there is but one thing for 
him to do, to prepare for death by asking God to have mercy 
on him. His fear of death, his petition for mercy, and his 
final cry that God may save him are expressed by the Latin 
caudae frequently used in the macaronic tradition. They are 
all echoes from the Scriptures and it is with great skill that the 
poet arranges them; placing his fear of death first, following this 
with a prayer that he may be spared and finally calling upon 
God to save him. Since the poem is so different in spirit from 
those considered above it may be well to print it here entirely. 


The best song as hit semeth me 
peccantem me cotidte. 


While y was yong and hadde carage 
I wolde play with grome and page 
But now y am ffalle in to age 
Timor mortis conturbat me. 


Yowthe ys now ffro me agon 

and age ys come me vpon 

Now shall y say and pray anon 
parce mich, domine. 


39 Thomas Wright, “ Specimens of Old Christmas Carols”, Percy S ociety 
Publication, IV, 26. 

40 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII, Anglia, XXVI, 257. 
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I pray god y can no more 

pou bezsteste me with wondes sore 
To thy mercy thow me restore 
saluum me fac, domine.* 


When god was born of Mary ffre 


This is the first poem I have found in which the Holy Inno- 
cents, whose feast occurs on December 28, are treated sepa- 
rately. The introductory line urges us to rejoice with the Holy 
Innocents : 


Psallite gaudentes, infantium festa colentes 


The poem is very brief, consisting of but two stanzas, in the 
first of which is recorded the reason of the anger of Herod who 
“ wag meued to malice by kyngys thre ” and in the second stanza 
how he sent out his soldiers to kill the children and how futile 
all his efforts were, for “ the blessed chylde drow fro herods 
myzth ”. The Latin inserts are suggested by the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. The poem in its entirety 192% 


Psallite gaudentes, infantium festa colentes. 


When god was born of mary ffre 

herode the kyng of galalee 

was meued to malice by kyngs thre 

munera portantes, Regem natum venerantes. 


Herode sende for men armed bryzth 

To seke and sle the kyng of lyzth 

The blessed chylde drow from herods myzth 
Armati sunt perimentes.? 


This may I preve withougten lett 


The theme of the poem is the Nativity and one stanza is 
given to each of the incidents which go to make up the beautiful 
Christmas story. In stanza one the Annunciation is recounted : 


41 Bernhard Fehr, “ Die Lieder der Hs. Add. 3665”, Archiv, CVI, 276. 
42 Bernhard Fehr, “Die Lieder der Hs. Add. 5665”, Archiv, CVI, 260. 
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This may I preve withou3ten lett, 
Whan Gabriell owre lady grett, 
On hys kne hym sett 
So myldly, 
Thou shalt conceyve this sam day 
Salvatorem mundi.* 


In stanza two the appearance of the Angels to the shepherds is 
related : 


The shepperdes saw in that place 
Angelles two, 

And hem among thei song a song, 
Gloria in excelcis Deo. 


In stanza three the Birth of Christ is told: 


The chyld was born upon 3ole day, 
As prophettes to us gan say: 
Hys moder sang lullay, lullay. 


In stanza four the visit of the Magi is described and, strangely 
enough, when the poet enurnerates the gifts which the Magi 
offer the Child, he fails to mention the gold: 


And than be tokenyng of a starre, 

iij. kynges ther cam fro fare, 

And offeryd frankyngcens and myrre 
To Cryst so fre; 

Than thei seyd with mery chere, 
Mane nobiscum, Domine. 


In the concluding stanza we are exhorted to pray 


To that barne that tym was born, 
He save us all from shame and schorne 


ce 


and to sing “ withougten end” “ verbum caro factum est”. 
The stanzaic structure of this poem is somewhat different 

from that of the other poems considered under type A, but the 

macaronic element is introduced in the same manner as the 


48 Thomas Wright, “Songs and Carols now first printed from a MS, of 
the 15th Century”, Percy Society Publication, XXIII, 17. 
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others. Each stanza contains six verses, the first three being 
long lines of four main stresses, the fourth line is short and has 
but two stresses, this is followed by another long English line, 
and the stanza is concluded with a Latin cauda. This cauda 
is closely connected with the preceding English line and thus 
is bound up with the rest of the stanza. 


TYPE B THE BALANCED VERNACULAR-MACARONIC LINE 


Illustrations of this type are rare in the fifteenth century. 
Only one poem with the balanced line, characteristic of this type, 
has come under my observation. The particular poem under 
consideration has the balanced line construction, but differs 
from poems of the type, previously mentioned, because in it 
the line cannot be divided into two lines one of four and the 
other of three stresses. 


Illa iuventus that is so nyse 


This poem represents old age looking back upon the days of 
youth which lead him “in to vayn Devise’. Those were the 
days when “lytill I dred”, says the poet, “sed semper in 
sinni(s) i ete my bred”. Times have changed and now he 
sings in the refrain “‘ terrtbilis mors conturbat me The cause 
of this fear is the “ demon” who “ desiderat ipse to haue his 
tolle”. The poet is consoled, however, by the fact that when 
Christ hung upon the cross: 

Patri suo his manhode did Crye; 


Respice me pater, that is so hye, 
Terribilis mors conturbat me. 


In the final stanza he petitions the Most Blessed Trinity to 
bring him into heavenly joys. Since this poem is unique in 
structure I shall give it in full: 


Alas my hart will brek in thre 
Terribilis mors conturbat me. 
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Tila iuventus that is so nyse, 
me deduxit in to vayn Devise, 
Infirmus sum, I may not Rise, 
terribilis mors conturbat me. 


Dum iuv[enis] ffui lytill I dred, 

Se[d] semper in sinni[s] I ete my bred, 
Iam ductus sum in to my bed, 
terribilis mors conturbat me. 


Corpus migrat in my sowle, 
Respicit demon in his Rowle, 
Desiderat ipse to haue his tolle, 
terribilis mors conturbat me. 


Xps se ipsum, whan he shuld dye, 
Patri suo his manhode did Crye: 
Respice me pater, that is so hye, 
terribilis mors conturbat me. 


Quaeso Iam, the trynyte 

Duc me from this vanyte, 

In Celum ther is Joy with the! 
terribilis mors conturbat me.‘* 


TYPE C THE MACARONIC REFRAIN 


The poems belonging to this type use the Latin line as a 
refrain, thus indicating that in the same poem an identical Latin 
line is found at the end of each stanza. The number of poems 
using this device is very large. I do not think it necessary to 
treat all of them. I have selected but a few which, I believe, 
represent the different kinds of poems that would naturally 
come tnder this type. This large group may be divided into 
three classes: 


Class r Poems which repeat the introductory couplet after 
each stanza; 

Class 2 Poems in which only the Latin line of the couplet 
is repeated after each stanza; 


44 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 250. 
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Class 3 Poems not having an introductory couplet but 
having the same Latin line after each stanza. 


CLASS 1 


The only macaronic feature of these poems is found in the 
introductory couplet used in the capacity of a refrain, since the 
stanzas proper are entirely in English. 


A babe is born, to blys vs bryng 


This poem belongs to that tradition known as the “ Planctus 
Mariae”’, or the recording of the lamentation of the Virgin 
Mary and more particularly with reference to the Passion and 
Death of her Son. That this poem belongs to this tradition 
is evident from the reply of Mary to her Son after He has told 
her of the sufferings that were in store for Him: 


Whan Gabryell called me “ full of grace,” 
He told me no thyng of this. 


The poem contains beautiful expressions of tender love spoken 
by both mother and Son. The concluding stanza will furnish 
a good illustration : 


“A! pece, dere moder, I the pray, 
comforte me all bat ye may, 
& syng, “by, by, lulley, lulley,” 
To put a-way all hevynes.” 
Now syng we [with angelis: 
Gloria in excelsis!] ** 


The refrain at the end of the above quoted stanza is found after 
each stanza and the Latin line is taken from the angels’ song to 
the shepherds when they announced to them the “tidings of 
great joy ” on the first Christmas Night. 


Ffayre maydyn who is this barne 
The manner of presenting the thought of this poem is rather 


45 Ramon Dyboski, “ Songs, Carols, and other Miscellaneous Poems, from 
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unique. The first two lines are put in the form of a question 
asked by the poet, 


ffayre maydyn who is this barne 
that you beriste in thy arme? 


To this question Mary answers by telling the poet that her Son 
is “a kynges sone ” and then proceeds to explain the manner in 
which He became man: 


man to fader he hath none, 

but hym self god alone, 

of a maydyn he wold be borne 

to save mankynd yat was forlorne! 
mater ora filium, 
vt post hee extlium, 
nobis donet gaudium, 
beatorum omnium ! 46 


She also relates to the poet the visit of the Kings and tells him 
of the presents which they gave to the “kynge of kynges & 
lorde of myght”’. In the final stanza the poet asks Mary that 
she pray her Divine Son, 


yat he will send vs his grace, 
In hevyn on high to haue a place! 


The refrain in this poem differs somewhat from that of the 
above poem since it is a quatrain of Latin lines having 
monorhyme. - 


A marvelous thing I have mused in my mind 


The rhythm of this poem is very irregular, in fact in many 
instances it is more prose than poetry. The poem appears to be 
rather sophisticated, lacking the simplicity of thought so com- 
mon in all of the others. The refrain likewise shows a varia- 
tion, having the first line Latin and the second line English. 
Stanza one will give a good idea of it: 


46 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
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A marvelous thing I have mused in my mind, 
How that Veritas sprang right of the ground, 
And Justicia, for all mankind, 
From heaven to earth he came adown. 
Mirabile misterium! 
The Son of God is man become.** 


CLASS 2 


In this class the only macaronic feature is supplied by the 
refrain which consists of the Latin found in the introductory 
lines. 


A virgyn pure this is full sure 


Only the last two words of the introductory couplet are used 
as the refrain in this poem. This refrain is an expression of 
thanks to God for the benefits of the Incarnation. The struc- 
ture is well illustrated by the first stanza: 


Now let vs syng both more & lasse 
of Cristes commyng Deo gracias. 


a virgyn pure this is full sure, 
Gabriel dide her grete, 
If[n] all her cure I am full sure, 
euer dyde endure 

deo gracias! *8 


Another striking feature of this particular poem is the presence 
of internal rhyme. I have not been able to locate any other 
poem in the macaronic tradition that possesses this same char- 
acteristic. In the above quoted stanza this internal rhyme is 
very evident. We find, moreover, that the rhyme in the last 
two English lines also presents a peculiarity as is seen from the 
words cure—sure—endure, .This last named feature appears 
in each of the stanzas. 
4% Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 159. 
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Thesu, of a mayde thou qwoldest be borne 
In this poem the introductory couplet consists of two Latin 
lines but only the second one is used as the refrain. The much 
used petition of the litanies “ miserere nobis” constitutes this 
second line. The poet enumerates the reasons for his confi- 
dence in addressing his petition for mercy. In the first place, 


Jhesu, of a mayde thou woldest be borne, 
To save mankynde that was for-lorne ; 


and in the concluding stanzas of the poem he gives added 
reasons drawn from the fact that Christ died for us on the Cross 
and that he “ harrowed” hell. A delightful touch is added in 
the third stanza: 


In a cracche was that chylde layde, 
Bothe oxe and asse wyth hym playde, 
Wyth joye and Dblisse, 


miserere nobis.*® 


Game and ernest ever among 


Besides exhorting us to be ever mindful of the Most Blessed 
Trinity this poem suggests certain devotional practices as: 


Qwan thou rysyst upon thi rest, 
Make a cross upon thi brest 


and further on he also suggests: 


Go thou to the chyrche and her thi mes, 
And serve God with humilite ; 


Having performed these devotions he prays them to remember : 


Qwan thou cumste home onto thi tabyll, 
Thou art servid with gret dignite; 
Hold this song for no fabyll, 

With parce mihi, Domine.” 


49 Thomas Wright, “ Specimens of Old Christmas Carols”, Percy Society 
Publication, IV, 54. 
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The refrain is taken from the prayer of Job in his affliction 
when he cried to the Lord “ parce miht, domine”’. 


As I cam walkyng by ye way 
The poet is wandering about and suddenly he sees a “ sight 
semly to see!”’; 


Thre shepardes rangyng in a Ray 
vpon ye felde kepynge ther ffee 


He enters into conversation with them and they tell him that 
they had seen a star and heard “ Angelles makyng melodye ”’. 
The entire poem is concerned with the shepherds and their reac- 
tion to the announcement of the Birth of Christ by the angel. 
The refrain in this poem is taken from Psalm 84 which is sung 
in the Second Nocturn for Christmas Day. The poet seems to 
be somewhat confused in his story, for he relates of the shep- 
herds what is traditionally told of the Kings, as we observe 
especially in the following: 


Than passed ye shepardes from yat place, 

& folowed by ye sterres beme, 

yat was so bright affore yer face, 

hit browght them streight vnto bethlem. 

So bright it shon, on all ye realme, 

tyll they cam yer they wold not rest, 

To Iury & Ierusalem! 
Veritas de terra orta est! ™ 


To (ye now) Crystes own derlyng 


Strangely enough the Latin refrain “ Amice christ 
Johannes!” is taken from the old sequence for the Feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist. The poem I am now pre- 
senting is in honor of St. John the Evangelist and hence arises 
the oddity of the Latin-line. The poet himself tells us the 
purpose of the poem when he says: “ To (ye now) .. . My 
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hart ys set a songe to syng”. In this song which he sings the 
poet recounts three outstanding events in the life of St. John. 


a. ffor he was so clene a mayd ** 
On crystes brest a slepe he layd. 


b. Whan cryst be fore pylat was browght 
thys clene mayd for soke hym nowgt °° 


c. Crystes moder was hym be take 
A mayd to be a noder[s] make.* 


Whan seynt Stevyn was at Jeruzalem 


As is evident from this line the poem is in honor of St. 
Stephen who enraged the Jews because “ Godes lawes he loved 
to lerne”’, and they determined to put him to death. This mar- 
tyrdom is vividly described by the poet in the following stanza : 


They pullid hym with owt the town 
& than he meekly kneled down, 
while the Jewes Crakkyd his Crown, 
quia lapidaverunt stephanum. 


Gret stonis & bones at hym they caste, 
Veynes & bones of hym they braste, 


52 The word “mayd” was used to express a virgin irrespective of the sex 
of the persons spoken of. This word has been used by Shakespeare in this 
same meaning in Twelfth Night: 

You are betroth’d both to a maid and man. (Act V, Scene I) 
and later on Tennyson uses it in his Holy Grail: 

My knight, my love, my knight of heaven, 

O thou, my love, whose love is one with mine, 

I, maiden, round thee, maiden, bind my belt. 


53 That St. John followed Christ to the Judgement Seat of Pilate was 
suggested by the following from St. John’s Gospel: “And Simon Peter 
followed Jesus, and so did another disciple”. (Chapter XVIII, 15). None 
of the other Evangelists mention this fact. But we surmise that the other 
disciple was John himself for he uses this same expression om other occasions 
when we are positive that the reference is to himself. 
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& they kylled hym at the laste, 
quia lapidaverunt stephanum.”” 


The refrain is built around lapidaverunt in the antiphon pre- 
ceding the first psalm of Lauds of the feast of the Saint. 


The most worthy she is in town 


This poem is dedicated to the praise of the ivy which played 
an important rdle in the Christmas decorations. Perhaps this 
song was used in connection with some special Christmas cele- 
bration or it may have been used in some game common to the 
season of the year. T. G. Crippen observes the following on 
the use of ivy: 


Of these plants it was early remembered that ivy had been the 
badge of the Wine-god, Bacchus; and it was therefore usually 
banished to the outside of the house, which the holly, bay, yew, 
and fir adorned within. Many old songs tell of the rivalry 
between the holly and the ivy. . . . There were some, how- 
ever, who thought of the feeble ivy clinging to its needful 
support as a lively emblem of human feebleness clinging to 
divine strength. Some such thought may have been in the 
mind of the old minstrel who sang : “ Ivy, chief of trees it is.” °° 


The poet is loud in his praise of ivy; for even in the introduc- 
tory lines he lets us know just how he considers it, 


Ivy chief of trees it is, 
Veni coronaberis. 


This insistence is kept up in the first stanza: 


The most worthy she is in town, 

He that saith other, doth amiss ; 

And worth to bear the crown; 
Vent coronaberis.®® 


55 Ewald Fliigel, “ Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders aus 
der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 256. 
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The Latin refrain is taken from the Canticle of Canticles. A 
religious touch is given to the poem in the last stanza when the 
poet asks that “ God grant us all His bliss”. 


In euery place ye may well see 


This is a delightfully humorous poem in which the poet pre- 
tends to extol the good qualities of women, but by the clever 
uses of the refrain, “ cuius contrarimm verum est”, we can sce 
that he is but satirizing them. This attitude is not surprising, 
for many poems of this period have been written against women. 
In stanza five he refers to the women “ ffor they be of ye con- 
dicion of curtes Cryzell”. This would indicate that the poet 
was conversant with the story of Griselda which Chaucer has 
incorporated in his Canterbury Tales as the “ Clerkes Tale of 
Patient Grisilde ’, or perhaps he had read this extensive work 
of Chaucer. To illustrate the make-up of the poem I shall 
quote stanza four: 


ffor tell a woman all your Cownsayle, 

& she can kepe it wonderly well, 

She had lever go quyk to hell, 

Than to her neyghbowr she wold tell, 
Cuius contrarium verum est.°* 


CLASS 3 
The macaronic quality of the poems of class 3 consists in 
the Latin refrain which is first used in the opening stanza and 
then repeated after all the others, This class differs from the 
two preceding ones in that the poem lacks the introductory 
couplet. 


Heil be pou marie, cristis moder dere 


This is a beautiful prayer to the Blessed Virgin Mary, ask- 
ing her not to turn a deaf ear to our petitions, but to aid us in 
the combat against sin and especially “ let me neuere die in noon 


a 
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of ze synnis seuene”’. The stanzaic arrangement is somewhat 
different from what we are accustomed to see. The poem con- 
sists of five stanzas four of which have four lines and the re- 
frain and the fifth has eight lines plus the refrain. This refrain 
is the Angelic salutation, Aue Maria first pronounced at the 
Annunciation. The concluding stanza furnishes us with a 
good illustration of the petition of the poet: 


Heil be bou marie, gloriouse moder hende! 

Meeknes & honeste, with abstynence, me sende, 

With chastite & charite into my lyues eende, 

And pat bourg praier, lady, I mote to heuen blis weende! 
Aue Maria,*® 


As I went through a garden green 


The poet is wandering “through a garden green” and as he 
goes along various people tell him of the Nativity of Christ. 
The first is a “ woman bright of hue”’, 


This was her carping as I knew: 
Verbum caro factum est. 


He likewise meets the shepherds and the Kings who “ To bed- 
lem bower now are bound”. The cause of the hurry of the 
people to depart from the poet was the fact, as they all say and 
as is used as the refrain: “Verbum caro factum est” (St. John 
1:14). The last three stanzas are devoted to an explanation 
of the words of the refrain: 


Verbum caro is to say 

That Godés Son become is man; 
He was born this ilké day 

To save us fro the fiend Sathan. 
That may that is white as swan, 
She fed that Lord upon her breast ; 
Therefore I sing you as I can, 
Verbum caro factum est. 


59 Frederick J. Furnivall, “Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, the Parlia- 
ment of Devils, and other Religious Poems. Chiefly from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Lambeth MS. 853”, E. E. T. S., XXIV, 6. 
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TYPE E REGULAR PATTERN OF VERN ACULAR-LATIN 
ALTERNATING LINES 


The poems belonging to this type show a regular alternation 
of English and Latin lines. I have been able to locate eight 
poems which conform to this requirement. Six of these poems 
are’ decidedly religious in character, one is satiric and the other 
is convivial. I shall first present the religious poems and then 
take up the others in turn. 


As holy kirke makes mind 
The Nativity of Our Lord, the predominant theme of the 
fifteenth century macaronic hymns, is again the subject of this 
poem, as the introductory lines indicate : 


Jesu, almighty king of bliss, 
Assumpsit carnem virginis. 


The theme presented, the poet at once goes about the develop- 
ment of it. In the first place he tells us why Christ became man, 


Fro heven to erthe to save monkind 
Pater misit filium. 


In two places the virginal motherhood of Mary is beautifully 
expressed, 


Of Mary milde Criste wolde be borne 
Sine virili semine 


and later on he tells of the operation of the Holy Ghost, 


Mekely on thee the holy goste, 
Palacium intrans utert. 


Then follows a stanza in which the birth of Christ is told and 
the rejoicing of the angels’ song of Veni redemptor gencium is 
recorded. The next four stanzas relate the coming of the 
Three Kings and explain the meaning of their gifts. This 
poem is also found in the Harleian MS. 275. f. 146b, where 
it differs from the above only in stanzas eight and nine. The 
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thought expressed is the same, the difference being in the word- 
ing. For the sake of comparison I shall give both versions of 
these stanzas, which will at the same time serve as illustration 
of the arrangement of the lines of the poem. 


For he was king of kinges hight, For he was kyng of kynges ay; 
Rex primus aurum optulit ; Primus rex aurum optulit ; 

And allso lord and king full right, For he was god and lord verray ; 
Secundus rex thus pertulit. Secundus rex thus pertulit. 

For he was Godde, mon and king, For he was man; the thyrde kynge 
Mirra mortem retulit. Incensum pulcrum tradidit ; 

He hus all to hevené bring, He us alle to his blys brynge, 

Qui mortem cruce volutt. Qui mori cruce voluit.et 


The Latin lines are not taken from one particular hymn but 
are from various sources, including the Gospel narrative of the 
Annunciation and the Epiphany. In some instances, as when 
he speaks of the gifts of the Kings, I am inclined to believe that 
these Latin lines are of the poet's own making. The smooth- 
ness with which the English lines glide into the Latin lines, and, 
furthermore, the selection of the proper Latin lines to fit into 
the rhyme scheme which the poet has developed, indicate the 
perfection which the macaronic writers had attained in their 
poems. 


Enixa est Puerpera 


When I treated of the poems in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in the thirteenth century, I cited the following comment 
of John E. Wells with reference to the poem Of on that is so 
fayr and brigt: “In MS. Ashmole 1393 is a song with music, 
made up of the first four lines of each stanza of this poem, 
with two added quatrains””. The poem that I am now pre- 
senting is the very one referred to by Wells. The sequence of 
the stanzas is altered a bit in this second poem, because what is 
stanza two in the earlier poem becomes stanza three in the 
present one and what was stanza three becomes stanza two. 


61E, K, Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, 134- 
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One stariza of the new poem will be sufficient to illustrate the 
manner in which the poet copied from the earlier poem, 


All this worldé was forlore, 
Eva peccatrice, 

Till that Jesu was ybore, 
De te, genetrice.” 


The arrangement of the extra quatrains conforms with the rest 
of the poem, and, although in one instance there is an echo of 
the older poem, still we can say that these added stanzas are 
original. For the sake of completeness I shall add these stanzas 
here: 

How sweet He is, how meek He is 


Nullus memoravit ; 
In heaven He is and heaven (ly) bliss 
Nobis preparavit. 


Of all women thou bearest the prize, 
Mater gratiosa, 

Grant us allé Paradise 

Virgo gloriosa. 


O worthy lord & most of myght 


Both Ewald Fligel and Ramon Dyboski ™ print the poem 
from the Baliol MS. 354. Fliigel runs the first English and 
the second Latin verse, etc., in one long line in exact reproduc- 
tion of the MS. arrangement; Dyboski in consonance with the 
modern custom, prints the poem in quatrain stanzaic fashion, 
as no doubt, the metric pattern was intended by the poet. As 
typical of the whole poem the first stanza may be noted: 


O worthy lord & most of myght, Eterne rex altyssime! 
The to honowr me thynkyth ryght <am lucis orto sidere! 


The Latin lines used in the poem are not taken from any one 


62 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 5-6. 
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particular hymn, but each represents the first line of a different 
hymn used in the liturgy of the Church. The first Latin insert 
seems to be used to re-echo the thought expressed in the first 
English line, but the second Latin insert is more an integral part 
of the poem since it carries on the thought of the poem. Both 
lines are, however, neatly and skillfully worked into the various 
stanzas. 


Ave domina celi regina 


This is an anthem of praise sung in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The poet tells us that the reason for this praise 
lies in the fact that Mary is the mother of Christ by whose birth 
so much good has come to us. Although we have a regular 
alternation of English and Latin lines in this poem, still it shows 
some peculiarities worthy of note. In the first place, the second 
Latin insert in each stanza is the same, the Ave Domina being 
used asarefrain. The first Latin line, however, is interwoven 
into the thought of the poem, whereas the refrain is but a salu- 
tation in honor of Mary. By way of illustration, 1 shall quote 
the fourth stanza; 

Y-blessyd, be bou, maide mylde, 
que semper es amica 

by-twene mankynd & pe chylde ; 
aue domina.™ 


Regina celi letare 


The Eastertide anthem in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
is worked into a poem which alternates the various parts of 
this Latin anthem with English lines. In most instances the 
English lines are but a translation of the Latin, hence this poem 
partakes of the nature of the earlier interlinear translations of 
the Bible. An interesting introductory note serves as an ex- 
plantation of the alleluia which follows each part of the anti- 
phon. It reads as follows: 
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- In ista antiphona alleluja accipitur iiij*’ diuersis modis 
Primum alleluia. lauda deum creatura. 


Secundum salus. vita. lux. 
Tercium. saluum me fac deus. . 
Quartum idem est. quod pater, et filius, et spiritus sanctus. 


There are three distinct parts to the poem. In the first place 
we have the anthem given entirely in Latin; this is followed by 
the explanatory note on the different alleluias; the third and 
final part is the poem itself, which I think interesting enough 
to add here: 


Regina celi le-ta-re! 

Quene of hevyn, make thou myrth! 
alleluja! lauda deum cr[elatura! 
And prayse god wyth alle thy myght! 
quia quem meruisti portare. 

For of the. he toke his byrth. 
Alleluja, salus. vita lux. 

That is, heele, lyfe, and lyght. 


resurrexit, sicut dixit ; 

he rose from deth; so sayde he. 
alleluja! Saluum me fac deus! 

Saue vs, god, in nedé moste! 

ora pro nobis deum! 

Pra for vs the trynyte! 

Alleluja. pater et filius et spiritus sanctus 
Fader, and sonne, and holy goste.% 


Eia Martyr Stephane 


The proximity of the feast of St. Stephen (which falls on 
December 26) to that of Christmas probably accounts for the 
fact that this particular saint is commemorated ina poem of the 
macaronic tradition. In fact, we do not find any of the Saints 
whose feast come outside of this season being the inspiration 
for a poem of this type. To substantiate this we find poems 

66 Frederick J. Furnivall, “ Political, Religious and Love Poems from the 
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in honor of St. John the Evangelist (Dec. 27), The Holy Inno- 
cents (Dec. 28), and of St. Thomas of Canterbury (Dec. 29) 
each of which will be taken up in due time. This poem in none 
of St. Stephen is based upon the account of his martyrdom as 
related in the Acts of the Apostles and in particular Chapter 
6:8-10 and Chapter 7: 54-59, which parts are read as the 
Epistle for the Mass of this Saint. The keynote of the poem is 
given in the introductory couplet, 


Eia Martyr Stephane 
Pray for us, we pray to thee. 


After calling upon the reader to give praise to St. Stephen, the 
poet recounts how the saint was martyred, together with the 
prodigies: that took place at the same time. The poem is pri- 
marily a prayer in which the poet petitions not for material 
favors, but that he be freed from his sins. The concluding lines 
of the poem are, as it were, the poet’s argument to convince the 
Saint that he should hear his prayer, | 


Thou prayest Christe for thine enemies, 
O martyr invictissime! 

Then pray for us that high Justice 

Ut nos purget a crimine. Amen.™ 


The Latin lines are an essential part of the poem and are for 
the most part suggested by the narrative of the death of the 
protomartyr as given in the Acts of the Apostles, and this is 
especially true of that part of the poem which deals with the 
actual deed. 


Against the Friars 


We now pass from the religious poems to the sarcastic invec- 
tives hurled against the Friars, beginning with the ominous 
line “ Freeres, freeres, wo ge be!” This poem may be found 
in MS. Trinity Coll. Camb. 0.2.40. It is arranged as one con- 
tinuous poem of forty-five verses, but these may easily be 
divided into ten quatrains with alternate rhyme. The addi- 


67? Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 122. 
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tional lines are an invocation to the Blessed Trinity and the 
whole poem is ended with the words “ Ommnes dicant, Amen”, 
As in all the other poems of the type, in this one the Latin plays 
an important and necessary part. The poet is bitter in his de- 
nunciations of the Friars, and he paints their failings in glaring 
colors and calls down the punishment of God upon them: 


God gyffe syche a freer peyne 
in infernt portis! 


If all of the lines of the poem were scanned we should find that 
the English lines have four main stresses and the Latin only 
three, thus perhaps indicating that the line was at first the long 
septenary and later on was divided into its component parts. 
The first eight verses present in summary form the terrible accu- 
sations hurled against the Friars: 


Freeres, freeres, wo 3¢ be! 

mintstri malorum, 

For many a mannes soule bringe 3¢ 
ad poenas infernorum. 

Whan seyntes felle fyrst from hevene, 
quo prius habitabant, 

In erthe leyfft the synnus vii, 

et fratres communicabant.® 


The best tre, if ge tak entent 


The convivial tone of this poem arises from the fact that the 
poet endeavors to prove that, 


The best tre, if 3e tak entent, 
Inter ligna fructifera, 

Is the vyne tre, by good argument, 
Dulcia ferens pondera. 


68 Thomas Wright, “ Political Poems and Songs Relating to English 
History Composed During the Period from the Accession of Edward III 
to that of Richard III”, II, 249-250, Rerum Britannicarum Medi Aevi 
Scriptores. 

69 Thomas Wright, “Songs and Carols now first Printed from MS. of 
the 15th Century”, Percy Society Publication, XXIII, 53. 
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The sources of the proofs which the poet presents to prove his 
point are both the Old and the New Testament, the practices of 
the ancients, the physical effects of wine, thus establishing his 
contention beyond the shadow ofadoubt. Some of his Biblical 
proofs are: Noe was the first to plant the vine and this the poet 
tells us is related in Genesis; Melchisedech used wine in his 
sacrifice; Daniel and the Book of Ecclesiasticus, cited to show 
that wine “letificat cor hominis” ; Christ’s first public miracle 
changing water into wine. These seem proofs enough to 
establish the superiority of the vine, but the poet has still others 
as the following: 


Fyrst when Ipocras schuld dyspute 
Cum viris sapientibus, 

Gud wyne befor was hys prefute, 
Acumen prebens sensibus. 


Besides all the above contentions the poet has other inducements 
to make us believe his point. He now points out the salutary 
effect of wine on the body but only when “ recyvyd moderately :” 


Good wyne receyvyd moderatly 
Mox cerebrum letificat ; 
Drunkyn alsoo soberly, 

Omne membrum fortificat. 


The question is now settled and the poet calls for a drink of 
wine: 

Fyl the cop wele, bealeamy, 

Potum mthi jam ingere ; 

I have seyd tyll my lyppes be dry, 

Vellem vinum nunc bibere. 


Gentyll blood loveth gentyll drynk, 
Simile_amat simile ; 

Fyll the cope by the brynk, 

Parum manebit bibere. 


The conviviality is never carried too far and time and again 
does the poet advocate moderation in the use of wine. He is 
deeply in earnest about the question, and having presented all his 
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arguments and having regaled himself with a portion of his 
much vaunted potion, he calls upon all wine drinkers to praise 
God and also asks that they may have plenty in this life and in 
the life to come: 


Wyne drynkers, with grett honoure, 
Semper laudate Dominum ; 

The wych sendys this licoure, 

Propter salutem hominum. 

Plente to all that love good wynes 
Donet Deus hoc largius, 

And bryng them self, when thei go hens. 
Ubi non siciant amplius. 


The poem contains ninety-two verses which are combined into 
one continuous poem, but may be divided into twenty-three 
quatrains with alternate rhyme. The Latin lines are taken 
from those parts of the Sacred Scriptures from which the 
poet has also taken his proofs. The Latin lines regularly 
have four main stresses; but it is a difficult task to deter- 
mine the meter of the English lines unless we classify them 
s “tumbling verse,” thus having four main stresses also. It 
is not difficult to see how skillfully the poet has interwoven the 
English and Latin in this poem, for the thought runs on 
smoothly and without the slightest interruption. The choice of 
the Latin lines and the large number of them would indicate 
that the poet was well acquainted with the Scriptures. In all 
likelihood this is the work of a clerk, as the frequent references 
to the Bible would indicate. 


TYPE G LATIN INSERTS SCATTERED IRREGULARLY IN THE STANZA 


The Latin insertions in poems of this type do not occur with 
any regularity, and as a group they leave the impression that the 
poet has taken the Latin phrases and scattered them about in 
the poem. By this I do not wish to convey the impression that 
the Latin words do not fit into the thought of the poems; on 
the contrary, because they are so scattered they become, almost 
out of necessity, an integral part of the poem. If this were not 
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the case, the Latin inserts would be a detriment rather than an 
ornament to the poems. 


Surge mea sponsa, swete in sigt 


A remark found at the head of this poem tells us the general 
idea contained in it. Thus the poet says: “A song of great 
sweetness from Christ to his daintiest Dam ”, The poem ex- 
presses the longing desire of Christ to have His Blessed Mother 
with Himinheaven. He seems to hold out all kinds of induce- 
ments as “ and in my glorie be callide a queene ” or “ ful sweteli 
schalt pou sitte bi me”; or again, “my seintes schulen do pee 
seruice’”’, finally He says, “Come now, moder to pi derling 
dere!’ Each of the stanzas concludes with the promise of 
“ Veni, coronaberis” which is taken from the Canticle of Can- 
ticles. This great concern of Christ for Mary was due to the 
fact that, besides being His Mother, she was “clenner pan cris- 
tal” and “ macula was never in pee”. The great reward that 
Christ has in store for His Mother is expressed in the following : 


For macuia, moder, was neuere in bee; 

Filia syon, pou art be flour ; 

Ful sweteli schalt pou sitte bi me, 

And bere a crowne with me in tour, 

And alle my seintis to bin honour 

Schal honoure pee, moder, in my Dblis, 

Pat blessid bodi bat bare me in bowur, 
Veni, coronaberis.”° 


Scattered throughout the poem we find at least fifteen lines 
which are partly Latin and partly English, arranged in balanced 
formation. All of these Latin insertions are taken from Solo- 
mon’s Canticle of Canticles and chiefly from chapters four and 
six. 

70 F, J. Furnivall, “ Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, the Parliament of 
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Aue maris stella, be sterre on pe see 

Only the first two stanzas contain any Latin and this is 
arranged in balanced lines, although Edith Rickert arranges the 
line alternating Latin and English. The well known hymn 
which is repeated in the office for almost every feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary furnishes the macaronic element for this 
poem. The poet does not use the entire hymn but only the first 
stanza. The first two stanzas have more of a poetic ring to 
them than have the others, which sound prosaic. By way of 
illustration the first stanza, 


Aue maris stella, be sterre on pe see, 
dei mater alma, blyssid mot xe be 


may be compared with the last, 


alle bat arn to grete with outyn dedly synne, 
forty dayis of pardon god grauntyt hym.™* 


Omnes gentes plaudite 


There is a tone of jollity and conviviality sounding through- 
out this poem, beginning with the very first line. This opening 
Latin line and the two words “ Ego dixi” in the fourth line 
are the only macaronic features of this poem. The ‘‘ Omnes 
gentes plaudite is taken from Psalm 46, but since “ Ego dixt” 
is a rather common scriptural expression it is difficult to say 
just from which part of the Sacred Text itistaken. The poem 
is rather brief and therefore I shall add it here: 


Omnes gentes plaudite, 

I saw many birds sitting on a tree; 

They took their flight and flew away, 
With, Ego dixi, have good day! 

Many white feathers has the pie— 

I may no more sing, my lips are so dry. 
Many white feathers hath the swan— 
The more I drink, the less good I can. 
Lay sticks on the fire, well may it burn ; 
Give us once to drink ere away we turn.” 


71 Bernhard Fehr, “Die Lieder der Hs. Sloane 2593”, Archiv, CIX, 66. 
72 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 244. 
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Fetys bel chere 


This peculiar bit of conviviality recalls the earlier interming- 
lings of Norman-French and English. The joviality is very 
evident although the poem consists of two introductory lines 
and a stanza of four lines 


Verbum caro factum est 
Et habitavit in nobis 


“Fetys bel chere 
Drynk to thi fere 
Vesse le bauere 
And synge nouwelle.” ” 


Frederick M. Padelford adds two more stanzas of three lines 
each to the above, but these additions are all in Latin. The 
introductory words at the head of the stanza are taken from the 
Gospel of St. John (Chap. 1: 14). 


Exortum est in loue & lysse » 


That the Nativity is the underlying motif of this poem is 
evident from the introduction: 


Nowel, synge we, bobe al & som, 
now rex pacificus ys y-come. 


The poet does not relate the events of this blessed occasion but 
rather points out the benefits that have come to us from the fact 
that Christ became man for our sake. Each stanza is intro- 
duced by a few Latin words which are evidently taken from 
one of the earlier hymns. I say “ earlier’, because this hymn, 
like so many of the other medieval hymns, is no longer found 
‘nthe Roman Breviary. The Latin forms an integral part of 
the line in-which it is found. I do not make this a special type 
because the use of the Latin line is not ‘sufficiently outstanding. 
The third stanza will give us a good illustration of the thought 
and structure of the poem: 


73 J, F, R. Stainer and C. Stainer, Early Bodleian Music, Il, 150. 
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Puer natus to vs was sent, 

to blysse vs bou3t, fro bale vs blent, 
and ellys to wo hadde y-went, 
bothe alle & summe.’* 


Sonet laus per secula 


This poem may well be regarded as a Latin poem with 
English insertions, since eleven of the seventeen lines compos- 
ing it are Latin and only six are English. The poet reproves 
Herod for the murder of the Holy Innocents and points out to 
him the futility of his attempt to kill the Christ Child. If we 
examine the poem carefully we can see a certain regularity of 
arrangement, but yet not to such an extent as to warrant a sepa- 
rate type, or to classify it under any of the foregoing types. 
It is for this reason that I have included it here: 


Sonet laus per secula 

innocentium gloria 

Dic erodes impte 

what awayleth thy crueltis 

in vinculis pro sanguine 

yputte in payne with grete dystresse, 
Adiunt te milicia 

Membra figt tenera 

Thow gauest thy comowndment 
Matrum terens viscera 

Thy hope pou loste and thyn entent 
Sternit dum militia 

Deus nunc extinguere 

Infynyte and most pyte 

Verna regnum perdere 

In sorwe and woo thy. see ys dyztte 
Vixit det milicia.™ 


On the Death of the Duke of Suffolk 


The story of the fruitless pleadings of the Duke to save his 
life, his subsequent escape, his capture and finally his death are 

74 Frederick M. Padelford, “English Songs in MS, Selden, B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, 87. 

75 Bernhard Fehr, “ Die Lieder der Hs. Add. 5665”, Archiv, CVI, 265. 
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too well known to be related here. The poem under considera- 
tion does not relate these events but confines itself to the obse- 


‘quies of the unfortunate Duke. The murderer is the hero and 


the ceremonies of the chanting of the Office of the Dead for the 
Duke is more ironic than true. The general tone of the poem 
is expressed in the second stanzas: 


Who shalle execute his exequies with a solempnite? 
Bisshopes and lordes, as grete reson is; 

Monkes, chanons, prestes, and other clergie, 

Pray for this dukes soule that it might come to blis; 
And let never suyche another come after this; 

His interfectours blessed might thei be, 

And graunte them for ther dede to regne with angelis ; 
And for Jac Nape soule Placebo and Dirige."® 


All of the Latin insertions are taken from the Office of the 
Dead and the poet begins with the opening antiphon and alter- 
nately he selects his Latin tags from an antiphon and psalm, 
not even, the versicles, lessons or prayers are omitted. Each 
of these Latin excerpts is put into the mouth of some Church 
dignitary in compliance with the assertion in the stanza above 
quoted. In this edition Wright plainly tells us that “ Thre 
psalmes and thre lessouns, that alle is and somme”’. This con- 
forms with the rubrics laid down for the chanting of the Office 
of the Dead, for the various nocturns are prescribed for dif- 
ferent days and not all three are said on the same day. In the 
edition of Furnivall (£. E. T. S. Vol. 15) the poem is much 
longer since all three nocturns are used for he tells us that nine 
psalms and nine lessons are to be said. From this it is evident 
that the version of Wright is more in conformity with the prac- 
tice of the Church. In neither of the poems do we find that the 
thought is carried on by the Latin except in so far as it is spoken 
by one of the personages of the poem. I shall quote stanza 
three by way of illustration since it contains more Latin inser- 
tions than some of the others: 

76 Thomas Wright, “Political Poems and Songs Relating to English 
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“Placebo”, begynnethe the bisshop of Herforde. 

“ Dilexi, for myn avauncement”’, saithe the bisshop of Chestre 
“eu mei”, saith Salisbury, “this gothe to ferre forthe”. 
“4d Dominum cum tribularer”, ssaith the abbot of Gloucestre. 
“ Dominus custodit’’, saith the abbot of Rouchestre. 

“Levavi oculos”, saith frere Stanbury, ‘ volavi’’. 

‘Si iniguitates”’, saith the bisshop of Worcestre ; 

“For Jac Nape soule de profundis clamavi.” 


TYPE H PARAPHRASES OF LATIN HYMNS 


To this type belong the paraphrases that have appeared from 
time to time during the fifteenth century. This is not a new 
type, as we have already seen it in the Old English period and 
again in the fourteenth century. The relation of the Latin to 
the rest of the stanza is that of a title to a poem, for the stanza 
merely develops the thought suggested by the Latin line. 

I have found several interesting examples of this type, which 
I intend to present for consideration. It will not be necessary 
to analyze all of the paraphrases that exist, for this would be 
an enormous task since their number is very large, hence I shall 
confine myself to but a few of the outstanding ones. One of 
the most frequent subjects of this type is furnished by the 
Psalms, but the paraphrases also include the hymns as well as 
other subjects. 


Ecce quam bonum et quam jocundum 


A long paraphrase of some sixty-seven Latin texts is at- 
tributed to John Audley and one of the many twelve or thirteen- 
lined stanzas in which the poet explains the Latin shall be my 
topic of discussion. This particular text is taken, of course, 
ultimately from Psalm 132, but its more immediate source 
naturally lies in the practice of religious Orders, then as now, 
of chanting the Psalm, particularly on occasions of the prof- 
fession of vows and other such functions; and Lydgate, it must 
be remembered, was a monk. None of the Latin lines enter 
into the construction of the stanzas, but serve merely as a topic 
which the poet develops in one or more stanzas. Thus Audley 
treats the above cited text: 
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Ecce quam bonum et quam jocundum 

Take tent to this tyxt, pristis, I 50u pray 

Habitare semper fratres in unum, ‘ 

Thus Davit in the Sauter sothle con he say, 

Crist of his curtesse to curatis toke his kay, 

Mon soul with mekenes to have in kepyng, 

With the treuth of here toung to teche hem the way, 

Thro3 the .vij. sacrementis here soule to blis bryng. 
God grauntyth hem his pouere 

To asoyle that wyl repent, 

And achryve hem clene with good entent, 

And do here penans verament, 
Wyle that thai ben here.’” 


Gaude flore virginalt 


In this poem the poet calls upon Mary under different titles, 
bidding her at all times to rejoice. These beautiful titles serve 
as the headings of the various stanzas the first line of which 
translates the Latin line and the rest of the stanza develops 
the thought suggested by it. The eight titles under which he 
calls upon the Blessed Virgin are as follows: Flore virginali, 
Sponsa care dei, Splendens vas virtutum, Nexw voluntatis, Mater 
miserorum, Virgo mater christi, Virgo mater pura, and Sponsa 
dei electa. All of these are taken from the same hymn in honor 
of the heavenly Queen.”* These Latin lines do not enter struc- 
turally into the composition of the stanzas which are arranged 
according to the rime-royal scheme. Stanza five will illustrate 
the structure as well as indicate the thought content of the 
poem : 

Gaude mater miserorum 

Joye pytevous modyr of synners pat on pe call 
for releyse of ber synne and pe trespace 

for pi luf pe fadyr of peise worldes all 
grauntes to them pardoun mercy and grace 

and aftyr in heuyne bothe seete and place 

with him in blisse euyre to be 

this synners be sauyd lady thorogh help of the.” 


77 James O. Halliwell, “Poems of John Audley”, Percy Society Pub- 
lication, XIV, 36. 
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The Testament of the Christian 
The contents of this poem are well stated in the Latin distich 
by which it is introduced: 


Terram terra tegat, Daemon peccata resumat, 
Mundus habeat, spiritus alta petat. 


Each of the succeeding stanzas takes one of the clauses of this 
will and, in seven lines explains the wish of the testator. In 
the first place the Christian wills his body to the ground in these 
words: 


as for the first parte of my wille, that erthe erthe hide. 


In the second place he wills his sins to the demon: 


That the fende receyve all my synnes as hys.. 


Realizing that he cannot take his earthly possessions with him 
the Christian concludes that the best thing to do with them is 
to relinquish them to the world which he does in the following 
words: 


Alle my worldly goodes let the worlde have stille. 


Now that all the material possessions and his sins have been 
disposed of there remains but his soul and this he bequeathes to 
heaven: 

Unto heven on high my soule I bequeth. 


The following is an illustration of the manner in which the poet 
develops one of the four stanzas which go to make up this poem: 

Terram terra tegat 

Four poyntis my wille, or I hence departe, 

Reason me movethe to make as I maye. 

First to the erthe I bequethe his parte, 

My wretched careyn is but fowle claye, 

Like than to like, erthe in erthe to laye; 

Sith it is, according by it I wolle abide, 

As for the first parte of my wille, that erthe erthe hide.® 


80 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, -260. 
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The Seven Names of a Prison 


Besides imparting to us the information of the seven names 
applied to “this house of punishment” the poet also sounds a 
note of warning to those who are free to have mercy on those 
who are in prison for “‘a mane above is sone under by a draght 
of chekmate”’. The concluding stanza of the poem is a piteous 
supplication on the part of the prisoners to those “at large” to 
extend pity to them in their distress: 


SThesu 

O yee herttes hard, in welthe, eayse, and gretnes, 
Remember welle thes vij. fold names of prisoune, 

With pyté, almes, and charyté, prisoners to reles, 

Be mercyfalle, agré, take part, and sumwhat pardoone, 
Disdeyne nott to help us, kepe you from discencioune ; 

A mane above is sone under by a draght of chekmate, 
Alle you att large pray God ffor that be here in Ludgate.™* 


Each stanza is headed by a Latin line which contains one of 
the seven names applied to a prison and the remainder of the 
stanza develops the thought suggested by this name. At the 
conclusion of the stanza we find two more Latin words which 
summarize the content of the stanza and repeat the name given 
to the prison but only in different terms, as may be seen in the 
following: 


Tercium nomen dabitur isto dungio, 

Distruccion of mannys body, name, and credans ; 

Hys honeste steynyd, and he replet with sorow and woo; 

Hys goodes disperpuled, and he broght to indigens 

Hys wyfte redles, chyldren gydles, servauntes withdraw hym fro, 
Wyth hunger, thurste and cold hynselffe ponyshyd to quorum, 
And for lacke of sewrte faste fetterd in destructio vivorum. 


It may be interesting to enumerate the seven names he gives to 
a prison. This I shall do and after the line in which the name 
is stated I shall add the Latin with which the stanzas is con- 
cluded : 


81 Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, I, 270. 
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Primum nomen istius prisone vocatur—sepulcrum vivorum 
Secundum nomen istius carcer habet. .castigacio peccatorum 
Tercium nomen dabitur isto dungio. .destructio vivorum 
Quartum nomen at dicitar laquei istius. . voluntas inimicorum 
Quintum nomen istius foveae ita probatum. .probacio vivorum 
Sextum nomen vocatur istius turris. .distributio bonorum 
Septem nomen dabitur iste gaolo..perdicio temporum 


The Latin lines do not serve merely as titles to the stanza but 
are integral parts of the latter, as may be deduced from the 
rhyme scheme. The other Latin terms are also functionally 
part of the poem. The term quorum which appears in each of 
the stanzas is taken in the legal sense and means a court of 


law. 


TYPE I REGULAR ALTERNATION OF FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND LATIN 
LINES 


This is the first of the new types which were developed in the 
fifteenth century. The two poems classified under this type are 
taken from MS. Camb. Cg. IV. 27. Their characteristic fea- 
ture is the arrangement of the three languages in the stanzas. 
If the presence of three languages were the only means we had 
to classify these poems they would of necessity fit into Type G, 
but the regularity with which the Anglo-Norman, English, and 
Latin follow in the stanzas is sufficient reason for the establish- 


ing of a new type. 


De Amico ad Amicam and Responcio 


These two poems present a very definite and at the same time 
a very unique arrangement. The first contains twelve stanzas 
of six lines each, but the second has only nine stanzas, which 
have also six lines. In both cases the stanzaic structure is the 
same. Each stanza is a combination of three languages, Anglo- 
Norman, English, and Latin. The first line is Anglo-Norman, 
the second, English and the third is Latin. This process is con- 
tinued throughout the poem and two such groups make up a 
stanza. The first two lines form a rhyming couplet although 
they are of different languages. This is followed by a short 
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Latin line which in turn is followed by another rhyming couplet 
and the stanza is brought to a close with another short Latin 
line which rhymes with the preceding Latin line. The Anglo- 
Norman and English lines have, as a rule, four main stresses 
although we do find some lines having but three. The Latin 
lines are regular in this that they have but one main stress. The 
uniqueness of this arrangement points out the fact that we now 
have a new type developed in the macaronic tradition, and this 
type I shall call type I. These two poems stand alone in this 
type, for neither before them nor later on do we find any others 
showing a similar construction. Since this is the case I shall 


present the poems in parallel columns: 


De Amico ad Amicam 


A CELUY que pluys eyme en mounde, 
Of allé tho that I have found, 
Carissima, 

Saluz od treyé amour, 

With grace and joye and alle honour, 
Dulcissima. 


Sachez bien, pleysant et beele, 

That I am right in good heele, 

Laus Christo | 

Et moun amour doné vous ay, 

And also thine owene night and day 
In cisto. 


Ma tresduce et tresamé, 

Night and day for love of thee 
Suspiro. 

Soyez permenant et leal; 

Love me so that I it fele, 
Requiro. 


Jeo suy pour toy dolant et tryst; 
Thou me peinist bothe day and night 
Amore. 

Mort ha! tret tost sun espeye. 

Lové me wel er I deye 

Dolore. 


Responcio 


A SOun treschere et special, 

Fer and ner and overal 

In mundo, 

Que soy ou slatz et gré, 

With mouth, word and herté free 
Jocundo. 


Jeo vous pry sanz debat 
That ye wolde of mine stat 
Audire. 

Sertefyés a vous jeo fay, 
I will in timé whan I may 
Vemre. 


Quant a vous venu serray, 
I you sweré be this day 
Pro certo. 

Mes jeo fuyss en maladye, 
Vif ye me lové sikerlie 
Converto. 


Lamour de vous moy fayt dolent; 
But ye me lové I am schent 
Dolendo. 

Sy suyre estoy de vostre amour, 
I were as light as the flour 
Florendo. 


I20 


Saches bien par verité 

Vif I deye I clepe to thee 
Causantem ; 

Et par ceo jeo vous treser 

Love me well withouten daunger 


Amantem. 


Et de vous enpense tut dyz; 

Of al the world thou berist the pris 
Decora. 

Votis aves moy enpresone ; 

Allas, thine love wele me sle 

Cum mora. 


Cest est ma volunté, 

That I mighté be with thee 
Ludendo. 

Vostre amour en moun qoer 
Brenneth hote as doth the fyr 
Cressendo. 


Douce, bele, plesaunt et chere, 
In all this lond ne is thine pere 
Inventa, 

Claunchant ou la cler note 
Thou art in myn herté rote 
Retenta. 


Tost serroy joyous et seyn, 

Vit thou woldist me sertein 
Amare ; 

Et tost serroy joious et lé; 
There nis no thing that schal me 
Gravare. 


Ma tresbele et tresamé, 

Yif thou wist I leté be 
Langorem. 

De cestis portes entendement, 
And in youre herte taketh entent 
Honorem. 


A vous jeo suy tut doné; 

Mine herte is full of love to thee 
Presento; 

Et pur ceo jeo vous pry, 
Sweting, for thin curtesy, 
Memento, 
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De moy, jeo pry, aves pyté;: 

I falle so doth the lef on the tree 
Tristando. 

Tot le mounde longe et lé 

I woldé leve and take thee 
Zelando. 


Pur vostre amour, allas, allas, 

I am wersé than J was 

Per multa. 

Jeo suy dolorouse en tut manere ; 
Wolde God in youre armies I were- 
Sepulta! 


Jeo a vous pleyne grevousement 
That thine lové hath me schent 
Amando. 
De moy, jeo pry, avez peté; 
Turneth your herte and loveth me 
Letando. 


A cestys ay maunde de vous ore. 


What bote ist to strivé more 
Amore? 

Remaundé vostre volunteé 

Yif I schal trewely trosté thee 
Dulcore. 


Vous estes ma morte et ma vye. 
I preye you for your curteisie 
Amate. 

Cestes maundes jeo vous pry 
In youre herté stedfastly 
Notate.82 


82 FE. K, Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics, 15-17, 18-19. 
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Jeo vous pry par charité, 

The wordés that here wreten be 
Tente: ' 

And turne thy herté me toward. 
O a Dieu que vous gard! 
Valete.82 


There is evidently an intimate relation between these two poems. 
De Amico ad Amicam expresses the protestations of love spoken 
by the lover whose longing and yearning for his beloved flood 
his soul. Responcio contains the reply of the beloved one. 

We have in these poems an exhibition of great skill in hand- 
ling the three languages in the same poem. They do not appear 
as a hodgepogde mixture but each of the languages forms an 
integral functional element of the poem. The Latin in most 
instances serves as a modifying phrase or clause and quite fre- 
quently we find but one word acting as a modifier of the pre- 
ceding English line. The appropriateness of the Latin lines 
is without question, and the brevity of the line gives a certain 
lilt to the poem which adds greatly to its charm and attractive. 
ness. Nowhere in the poems is the thought interrupted due to 
the commingling of the languages, for the poet has so cleverly 
strung them together that the thought runs on as though the 
poem were written in one language only. 

The question of meter again presents itself, and the same 
difficulty is encountered when we try to determine whether the 
poems are written in iambic or trochaic measures. Some of the 
lines lend themselves readily to the trochaic measure as the 
following : 


Ma tresduce et tresamé, 
Night and day for love of thee; 


but the following scans better as iambic, 
Et moun amour doné vous ay 
And also thine owne night and day. 


Other verses do not scan well either way, as some peculiarity 
of rhythm is found here and there. It is much better to abide 
by the long established custom of the four-beat measure. 
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TYPE J CHIASMIC ARRANGEMENT OF ENGLISH AND LATIN LINES 


The second new type found in the fifteenth century macaronic 
presents peculiarities of structure. The first and fourth lines 
of each stanza are Latin and the intervening lines are English. 
All of the poems illustrative of this type are religious in char- 
acter and have the Nativity as theme. 


Salvator mundi, Domine 


In general the relation between the Latin lines and the rest 
of the stanza is not as intimate as we have seen it in some of 
the preceding poems, but in some instances, as in stanzas one 
and three, such relation does exist. The first Latin line of 
each stanza suggests the thought expressed in the following 
English lines and all of the Latin inserts are taken from the 
same Latin hymn.** The concluding Latin lines, however, are 
found in most of the final stanzas of the hymns of the Church’s 
liturgy. In fact the Deo Patri sit gloria is generally the first 
line of this final stanza and the De Virgine Maria is often 
found in the second line of the same stanza. The Que vocatur 
Maria is suggested by the Gospel narrative (St. Luke 1 : 26-38) 
read for the feast of the Annunciation. Furthermore the last 
stanza of the present poem contains another interesting feature. 
The Gloria Tibi, Domine is not taken from the same hymn 
from which the poet obtained the other Latin lines, but fre- 
quently serves as the opening line of the final stanza of hymns. 
Therefore in this stanza we have two expressions which may be 
found in the doxology with which many Latin hymns are con- 
cluded. This poem is preserved under two forms which are 
different in several respects. One of them has five stanzas 
whereas the other has but four. Again, the introductions to 
the poems differ, one of them beginning with three lines, two 
of which use Alleluia, repeating this word three times for each 
line, the last line being Deo Patri sit gloria. The other intro- 
duction consists of but two lines the first of which uses Alleluia 


88H, Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, IV, 200. 
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twice and the second line is the Latin phrase De Virgine Maria. 
These poems differ likewise in the manner of ending the various 
stanzas. The one employs different Latin lines for at least 
three of the stanzas, but the other poem uses the same Latin 
line throughout. Besides these points of difference, there are 
striking resemblances, for we find that the first two lines of 
each stanza are identical. This re-working of a poem or the 
findings of poems under slightly different forms is not uncom- 
mon, for as we proceed we shall see that this was rather a com- 
mon practice. Edith Rickert presents the following explana- 
tion for this fact: 


The usual mark of the carol made among the people, and sung 
by them is its recurrence in several slightly different versions. 
Sometimes stanzas are added or omitted or displaced; some- 
times the sense is confused by forgetfulness or misunderstand- 
ing or mishearing; sometimes whole lines or groups of lines 
are lost except their rhyme-schemes, which are then filled out, 
either to the same general purport, or with quite a different 
meaning. All these changes are due to oral transmission ex- 
tending over a considerable period of time.®* 


Since both of these poems represent a new type in the develop- 
ment of macaronic poetry as well as exemplify the common 
occurrence of poems appearing under slightly different forms, 
it may be well to print them in parallel columns: 


Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia, Alleluia, alleluia, 
Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia, De Virgine Maria 
Deo Patri sit gloria. 


Salvator mundi, Domine, Salvator mundi, Domine, 

Father in heaven, blessed Thou be, Father of heaven, blessed Thou be, 
Thou greetest a maid with an avé, And Thy Son that cometh of Thee, 
Que vocatur Maria. De Virgine Maria. 

Adesto nunc propicius, Adesto nunc propicius, 

Thou sendest Thy Son, sweet Jesus, He sent His Son, sweet Jesus; 

Man to become for love of us, A man became for love of us, 

Deo Patri sit gloria. De Virgine Maria. 


84 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, xix. 
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Ne mentem sompnus opprimat, 
Betwixt an ox and an ass 
Christ Himself born He was 
De Virgine Maria. 


Te, Reformator sensuum, Te, Reformator sensuum, 

Both little and mickle, and all and Little and mickle, more and some, 
some, Worship that Child that is come 

Welcome the time that now is come, De Virgine Maria. 


Deo Pairi sit gloria. 


Gloria Tibi, Domine, Gloria Tibi, Domine, 
Three Persons in Trinity, Three Persons in Trinity ; 
Blessed may They allé be, Worship that Child so free 
Deo Patri sit gloria.®® De Virgine Maria.% 


Make we ioye nowe in thys fest 


This poem is found in two manuscripts, the Selden B 26 and 
MS. Eng. Poet E. 1. f. 32b, both presenting substantially the 
same wording. Edith Rickert edits this poem in the long bal- 
anced line but in a note has the following to say about the form 
of the poem: 


This carol might better be printed in the form of short coup- 
lets, alternately English and Latin. Its sole interest lies in its 
MACARONIC character. It is evidently with intention that a 
Latin line follows a Latin, and an English an English, while 
the rhyme is between one of each.** 


The second manuscript mentioned above lacks the final Latin 
line for the third stanza, and for this reason I think it would 
be more correct if Edith Rickert had indicated that the lacuna 
occurs in the second half of the line rather than in the first half. 
There is a closer relation existing between the Latin lines and 
the rest of the poem than we have observed in the poems just 
treated. These Latin lines are taken from various hymns used 
in the Liturgy of the Church, and no two of them are taken 
from the same hymn. The different versions have the same 
introductory couplet which is, 


85 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 178 and 179. 
86 Edith Rickert, Ancient English Christmas Carols, 150. 
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Make we ioye nowe in thys fest 
in quo Christus natus est. 


Since the difference between these two versions is not so great it 
will not be necessary to present both poems; one stanza will be 
sufficient to illustrate the method used by the poet: 

A pater vni- genitus . 

porw a maiden is come to vs. 


Synge we re here and sey ‘“‘wel-come”, 
veni redemptor gentium.*" 


An abbreviated form of this poem appears in the Add. MS. 
5665. f. 28 b. and is published by both Padelford and Wright. 
In this form the poem consists of but two stanzas and the intro- 
ductory couplet. These two stanzas do not agree with the 
longer version in every respect, for in the first stanza the shorter 
poem uses the first, third and fourth lines of the longer poem 
but the second line is entirely different. The second stanza 
shows a wider difference. The shorter poem makes up its 
second stanza by taking the first two lines of the second stanza 
of the longer form, and for the third and fourth lines it takes 
lines one and two of stanza three and brings the whole to a 
conclusion by repeating Veni, redemptor gentium omnium. It 
is evident that the shorter form is but a garbled form of the 
longer poem. 


TYPE K ACROSTICS 


The third new type evolved in the fifteenth century is unique. 
We have seen poems in which the Latin and English lines alter- 
nated, others containing but bits of Latin, and still others having 
Latin introduced in many ways, but this is the first example we 
have in which the macaronic element of the poem is used as an 
acrostic. I have been able to find but one poem possessing all 
the characteristics attributed to an acrostic. 


87 Frederick M. Padelford, “ English Songs in MS. Selden B. 26”, Anglia, 
XXXVI, o7. 
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Saule with obeysance to god in humblesse 


The macaronic element in this poem is supplied from the 
anthem which is sung in Mary’s honor after certain hours of 
the Divine Office during the greater part of the year. Further- 
more this same prayer is frequently used in the other services 
of the Church. It is generally called the Salve Regina. This 
anthem dates back to the eleventh century and its authorship is 
ascribed to Aimar, Bishop of le Puy. The title found at the 
top of the poem reads as follows: “An holy salue regina In 
englisshe”. The poet worked out this acrostic most wonder- 
fully and has skillfully interlaced the short bits of Latin with 
the English in each of the lines. But three lines of the whole 
poem do not begin with Latin and two of these three contain 
no Latin at all. There is no doubt that the Latin belongs func- 
tionally to the poem since the relation between the introductory 
words and the rest of the verse is so intimate. The stanzaic 
division of the poem is irregular, conforming more to the 
manner in which the anthem is sung by two choirs than to a 
regular division into quatrains or any other stanzaic division. 
The uniqueness of this poem is sufficient reason to add it here 
in full: 

Salue with obeysance to god in humblesse 
Regina to regne ever more in blysse, 
Mater to cryst as we beleue expresse 
Misericordie vnto all wretchesse, 

vita to quyken to helpe more & lesse, 
dulcedo of most pleasavnte beavte, 


& we say this londe thy dowaye ys 
& yer for we syng Et spes nostra salue? 


Ad te most meke & most benynge virgyne, 
Clamamus lowde with woyce tymerous, 
Exules made by false fraude serpentyne 
filli frayll, carefull, & dolorous, 
eve thefor owr lyffe laboryous, 

Ad te best meane to owr lord god & man, 
suspiramus here in yis see trobelovs, 
Gementes as sorowfull as we can, 
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Et flentes of[t] with teris smerte, 

In hac dolefull paynfull & lamentable, 
lacrimarum wovndyng ye mortall herte 
Valle restles grevouse & chavngeable. 


Eya, ergo mayden most amyable, 

advocata nostra owr mediatrice, 

Illos tuos bryghtest & comfortable 
Misericordes oculos full of ioy of paradyce, 
Ad nos fletyng in the see of tourment, 
Converte now, of sovereyn pyte, 


O Jhesum owr lord prince omnipotent 
Benedictum ffull of most hye bownte, 
ffructum of lyff & riche benygnyte, 
ventris tui moost evrovs crestovre, 
Nobis post hoc exilium ostende 

To owr eterne gretest Ioye & pleasure. 


O clemens full mercyfull Rychesse, 

O pia full of Ryche compassyon, 

O dulcis full of helpe in eche distresse, 
virgo fayrest way to saluac6n, 

marya a swetest medyacOn, 


Salue with owr most lowly servyce 

Mater of lyffe & eterne creacdn, 

Salue ever as fayer as we can suffyce. 
Amen.** 


The very length of this chapter indicates that the macaronic 
tradition has reached its peak in the fifteenth century. The nine 
types into which I have divided the poems of this period show a 
repetition of six of the types (A, B, C, D, G, and H) which have 
previously occurred and present also three new types (tJ, Bs 
We still find three poems in which the poet interlaces Anglo- 
Norman and English, but in all other cases the macaronic ele- 
ment is supplied by the Latin inserts from the text of Sacred 

88 Ewald Fliigel, “Liedersammlung des XVI Jahrhunderts, Besonders 
aus der Zeit Heinrichs VIII”, Anglia, XXVI, 172. As Fliigel prints the 


poem each Latin phrase is followed by the sign /, which I have omitted be- 
cause the italicized Latin words stand out prominently enough. 
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Scripture—and in a few others they are of the poet’s own mak- 
ing. The topics presented for our consideration are also rather 
varied, but in general the poems treat of the Nativity, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, or the Saints whose feasts occur during 
the Christmas season: hence we have poems commemorating the 
Holy Innocents, St..Stephen, St. John the Evangelist, St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, and, as we would expect, the Circum- 
cision of Christ. This does not imply that all of the poems 
are religious in character, for some of them are delightfully 
humorous, others are bitterly sarcastic in nature. 

In reading over these poems there is one thought that strikes 
us forcibly. In the concluding stanzas of almost all of the 
poems we find a prayer requesting the grace that at the end of 
life we may be deemed worthy to enjoy the blissful peace of 
heaven there to sing the praises of God for all eternity. This 
idea of impetration is found in all of the poems in some form 
or other, and this would indicate the extent to which this form 
of explicit had become traditional. 


CHAPTER V 
LYDGATE AND RyMAN 


DBA TICALLY all of the macaronic poems which I have 

treated in the foregoing pages have come down to ts anony- 
mously; in this chapter, however, I shall deal with two men 
whose contributions to the macaronic tradition cannot be passed 
over in silence. Henry N. MacCracken has done much to estab- 
lish the canon of John Lydgate’s writings, and it is from the 
various collections which he has made that I have taken the 
poems that I am about to present for consideration. Julius 
Zupitza has collected the poems of James Ryman, the second 
poet, who was very active in the macaronic field. In‘the first 
part of the chapter I shall take up the poems of Lydgate, reserv- 
ing the second part of the chapter for Ryman. 


A. JOHN LYDGATE (?1370-1451?) 


We are more accustomed to associate the name of Lydgate 
with extensive poems like, The Fall of Princes, The Temple of 
Glass, The Pilgrimage of Man, or The Troy Book; but besides 
these voluminous works Lydgate wrote other and shorter poems, 
and several of these are in the macaronic tradition. His versa- 
tility in the general art of composition is attested by Warton: 


He moves with equal ease in every mode of composition. His 
hymns, and his ballads, have the same degree of merit: and 
whether his subject be the life of a hermit or a hero, or saint 
Austin or Guy earl of Warwick, ludicrous or legendary, re- 
ligious or romantic, a history or an allegory, he writes with 
facility 


1Thomas Warton, The History of English Poetry from the close of the 
11th Century to the Commencement of the 18th Century (1840 ed.), II, 270. 
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It will not be necessary here to show how true this statement 
is with regard to his longer poems, for this is an accepted fact. 
His shorter poems portray the same exhibition of skill and the 
general tone of them is superior to the numerous other poems 
of the macaronic tradition. I have not been able to find very 
many macaronic poems by Lydgate, but the few that I did locate 
may readily be divided into four groups. 

1. Poems which have a Latin cauda, and thus conform to 

type A. 

2. Poems in which the Latin insertions are not arranged ac- 
cording to any very definite plan but are scattered some- 
what indiscriminately throughout the poem. (Type G). 

3. Poems in which the first and last lines of each stanza are 
Latin. (Type J). 

4. Poems in which the sixth and eighth lines of each stanza 
are Latin differing for each stanza. This is a new type 
which I shall designate as type L. 


TYPE A THE MACARONIC CAUDA 


But two hymns of Lydgate conform to the type in which a 
Latin cauda concludes each stanza. In every instance this 
cauda is closely connected with the thought of the stanza. 


As I me lenyd vnto a toyful place 
The introductory construction narrates that while the poet 
was wandering about, 


Lusty Phebus to superuyde, 

How god almyghty of hys gret grace 
Had florysshyd the erthe on euery syde 
The woodes and medewes wyde 

With gret habundance of verydyte ; 


he meets Phoebus who bids him, 


“ Abyde a whyle, and thow shalt here 
Hym commendyd, whyche dyd conquere 
Thy sowle from peynes perpetuall 
And of hys blysse to make the parciall.” 
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The poet obeying, presently hears several birds, each of which 
has selected one of the great truths of religion as the topic of 
its song. The “ popyniay ” sings of the Nativity; the “ pelly- 
can” of the Passion of Christ; the “ nyghtyngale ” has selected 
the Resurrection for its song; the “larke”’ chants of the Ascen- 
sion; the “dove” fittingly sings of Pentecost; and all of the 
birds unite in ore grand chorus to chant the praises of the Trin- 
ity. The Latin lines serving as caudae to these respective songs, 
—the two introductory stanzas do not have them—are taken 
from the hymns proper to the Office said on each of the feasts 
which form the subjects of the several songs of the birds. Even 
the opening stanza of the birds’ harmonies has the Latin tail- 
rime conditor alme siderum from the Vesper hymn for Sun- 
days in Advent, and may be here quoted as typical of the gen- 
eral structure and rhyming scheme of the poem: 

Then herde I a noyse celestiall, 

Reioysyng my sprytes inwardly, 

Of diuerse fowles, both gret and small, 

Preysyng God with swete melody 

In all hys werkes full reuerently 


With an heuynly hympne and an holsom, 
Conditor alme siderum.? 


The “ popyniay’s ” song of the Nativity covers two stanzas, the 
only one to employ that much of the poem, and the cauda, A 
solis ortus cardine, in consequence, occurs only at the end ot 
the second stanza of his song. The first stanza, however, in- 
troduces the words Ave and Kirie into the third line. The 
Latin caudae introduced throughout the poem are the follow- 
ing: (a) Conditor alme siderum, from the Vesper hymn for 
Sundays in Advent, in the third stanza, as just noted; (b) 4 
solis ortus cardine, from the hymn at Lauds on Christmas Day, 
at the end of the second stanza of the “ popyniay’s ” song of the 
Nativity; (c) Vexilla regis prodeunt, from the Passiontide 
hymn, at the end of the sixth stanza or the “ pellycan’s ” song; 
(d) Consurgat Christus tumulo, from a hymn, which, if it 


2 Henry N. MacCracken, “ Lydgatiana”, Archiv, CX XX, 310. 
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exists at all, I have been unable to find, but this cauda evidently 
fits in with the song of the Resurrection as chanted by the 
“ nyghtyngale” in the seventh stanza; (e) Externe rex altis- 
sime, from the Matins for the feast of the Ascension, at the end 
of the eighth stanza, the song of the “ larks”; (£) Vent creator 
Spiritus, from the first Vespers of Pentecost, at the end of the 
song of the “ dove” in stanza nine; (g) O lux beata Trinitas, 
evidently connected with the feast of the Trinity, brings the 
song of the birds to a fitting conclusion. As stated above each 
of these caudae is taken from the liturgical hymns appropriate 
to the feasts celebrated. 


O thow ioyful lyght! eternall ye shyne 


The joyful Eastertide anthem in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Regina coeli laetare, is most skillfully worked into this 
hymn of praise. Here, however, in two instances the poet does 
not use the words exactly as he finds them in the anthem; but 
adds a few words, e. g., Et tu meruisti ipsum portare, whereas 
the original has Quia quem meruisti portare. The change in 
phraseology implies, of course, a distinctively conscious use of 
the Latin verses as caudae. As a special variation of the A 
type of hymn stanzas Lydgate introduces as the opening words 
of stanzas three and four respectively the words O felix culpa! 
and O filia Pharonis! O felix culpa is found in the beautiful 
Exultet preface which is sung at the blessing of the Paschal 
Candle on Holy Saturday morning, an extremely old liturgical 
rite and chant. The question may be posited whether Lydgate, 
or for the matter of that, other macaronic hymn writers, drew 
such incidental macaronic bits consciously from the liturgy itself 
—and we must remember here that the Evultet is sung only 
on one day of the year—or perhaps indirecly from hymns and 
sequences not readily known to us, or whether the verses or 
bits of liturgic hymnic poetry lay as ore ready to use in the sub- 
conscious mine of the author’s poetic fancy. The skillfulness 
with which they are generally, and particularly so in this in- 
stance, introduced, points, I think, to the last surmise, though an 


Se ay 
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intimate acquaintance with the liturgy, and especially the more 
frequent recurrence in a more oft-repeated hymn would natur- 
ally make the use of it the more easy. The thought, moreover, 
of designating the sin of Adam as a fortunate transgression, 
since it purchased for mankind God Himself as an atonement, is 
such a bold conception that it might very well have proved a 
fruitful subject of sermonizing, though I have been unable to 
find in Oust or other historians of sermonic practice particular 
insistence on the point. The other phrase introduces a com- 
parison in which the poet tells us that the daughter of Pharao 
and Judith “ fygureth Crystes modyr”’. The comparisons are 
very apt. In the first place Pharao’s daughter was instrumental 
in rearing Moses, who later led the Jews from the bondage of 
slavery, so Mary reared the Christ Child who later freed us 
from the bondage of sin; in the second place as Judith saved her 
people by beheading the heathen tyrant Holofernes, so Mary 
by crushing the head of the devil (Gen. 3:15) frees us from 
the diabolical foe of our salvation. The latter comparison, that 
of Mary with Judith, has come down in homiletic discourse 
even to the present day. The other comparison, Mary and the 
daughter of Pharao, has not enjoyed the same longevity of 
application, but it was in all likelihood current enough down to 
Lydgate’s day. 

The poem consists of five stanzas, one for each of the four 
phrases of the anthem: 


Regina coeli laetare, Alleluia 

Quia quem meruisti portare, Alleluia 
Resurrexit sicut dixit: Alleluia 

Ora pro nobis Deum, Alleluia.® 


The reader may be reminded that this anthem is said three times 
a day instead of the Angelus during the Paschal season. This 
is not merely supererogatory information, but indicates how 
ready for use the material lay at hand for Lydgate’s hymn of 
praise in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 


3H. Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, II, 319. 
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The second and fourth verses of this anthem are slightly 
changed by the poet to be made to fit into the thought and 
rhythm of the stanza. Quem meruisti portare is both too short 
and inadaptable in sense to the stanza in which it is introduced 
and appears then as Et tu meruisti ipsum portare. The fourth 
line of the stanza Lydgate very slightly changes to Ora pro nobis 
tunc apud deum as better adapted as a long cauda to the five 
beat measure of his English lines. These changes are evidence 
of the distinctively conscious use of the Latin words as a cauda. 
The alleluia, which is suffixed after each line in the Church 
chant, is suppressed by Lydgate to be cleverly used as the tail- 
end in the concluding stanza of his hymn. 


O blysfull quene of eternall glory! 

O Toy to euery wyght with felycite! 

In whos laude and worthy memory 

We sey, lady y-blessed thow be! 

For thy pure and meke virginite 

Of thy blessyd moder, maydyn Maria, 
Banysshyd ys oure sorow and aduersite, 
Dicamus omnes Alleluya! * 


TYPE G LATIN INSERTS SCATTERED IRREGULARLY IN THE STANZA 


In this group we have also two poems the macaronic character 
of which is shown by either half lines or full lines of Latin 
scattered at irregular intervals throughout the poem. Wehave 
already treated this arrangement under type G. These two 
poems present an added feature, due to the fact that they use the 
refrain which appears as the same Latin line after each stanza. 


Te deum laudamus! to the lord sovereyne 


The beautiful Ambrosian hymn of praise, the Te Deum, 
which is to be recited after Matins every day of the year except 
on vigils and days on which there is no special feast, is most 
cleverly worked into this rather long poem. In some respects 
this poem may be considered a free translation of the Latin 


4Henry N. MacCracken, “Minor Poems of Lydgate”, EZ. FE. T. S., 
CVII, 294. 
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original, many Latin lines of which are left as they appear in 
the Ambrosian hymn. The poem contains other Latin inserts 
which are not found in the Te Deum as we sing ittoday. The 
Latin inserts do not occur at regular intervals, for in some 
stanzas the number of English words equals the Latin, but in 
others the Latin greatly outnumbers the English words. At the 
end of each stanza we have the Latin line “ Te laudat omnis 
spiritus”. From all appearances the Latin lines are all a defi- 
nitely constructive functional device, and this becomes more evi- 
dent if we but examine the sixth line of each stanza. This par- 
ticular line terminates with a Latin word in -us to rhyme with 
spiritus of the refrain. This is carried out in all of the stanzas 
except in the eleventh, where the English word gracious serves 
instead of a Latin us-word. To illustrate how the poet uses the 
Latin insertions differently in the various stanzas, I shall cite 
stanzas two and six, the former showing the profusion of Latin 
and the later the sparsity of it. 


Tibi omnis chorus angelorum, 

With the principal Ierarchyes of the pretence, 
Tibi coriously cantant celi celorum, 

Cherubyn et Seraphyn in thy precious presence ; 
Incessauntly syngyng this solempne sentence, 
Sanctus! Sanctus! tu summus Sanctus! 

Lord God-of hostis, omnipotence, 

Te laudat omnis spiritus. 


Tu rex Christe glorie Iesu, 

The sone of the fadir eternal beyng, 
ffor to delyvere man thu tokyst ful dew, 
Humanyte in a mayden yong, 

Hir virginal cloistre cleene conservyng, 
Nat disdeyned to take dei filius ; 

Eternal glory to that excellent kyng! 
Te laudat omnis spiritus.° 


5 Henry N. MacCracken, “Minor Poems of Lydgate 4 ET Ss CVII, 
22 and 23. 
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Hayle luminary & benigne lanterne 


Towards the end of the first stanza Lydgate acknowledges 
that he cannot excell the praises of the C anticle of Canticles: 


Eclypsyd I am, for to determyne 

Thy superexcellence of Cantica canticorum, 
The aureat beames do nat in me shyne, 
Aue regina celorum! 


Despite this deficiency, his love for the Blessed Virgin urges 
him to sing her praises as best he can. This poem combines the 
qualities of laudation and impetration. Calling upon Mary as 
Mater misericordie, he asks her to petition her Divine Son: 


That no perylous plage of pestilence, 
Syth thow art laus A postolorum, 
Entyr in Englond, thy dower with reuerence. 


These lines were probably suggested by the thought of the Black 
Death which in 1348 spread its ravages far and wide. Ido not 
mean to imply that Lydgate is relating a personal experience, 
for the plague occurred at least twenty-two years before he 
was born, but there is no doubt that he frequently heard inci- 
dents related of those terrible times. In the other stanzas he 
speaks of the virginal motherhood of Mary and extols her above 
all other women, for since “ Gabryell seyd Dominus tecum”, 
surely this is sufficient reason to rank her above all mortals. 
His final prayer is: 


Hayle! condute of comfort, with watyr crystall, 
Perpetually our peynes to wasshe & repell, 
Geyue sorow of sekenes, 0 sugor celestiall, 

Pese, victory, & Stace graunt with vs to dwell, 
Pray gentyll Iesu, of mercy the welle, 

To blysse aboue that we may all come, 

Where more ‘ioy ys then tung may telle 

Aue regina celorum! ® 


The Latin lines used as a refrain in this poem are taken. from 
the anthem Ave Regina Coelorum which is recited after Lauds 


6 Henry N, MacCracken, “ Lydgate Minor Poems ere ow cee) CVII, 2g2, 
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from the feast of the Purification to Holy Thursday of Holy 
Week. 


TYPE J CHIASMIC ARRANGEMENT OF ENGLISH AND LATIN LINES 


Of the other types of macaronic lyric and hymnic verse 
(Types A-G) which use the Latin line or part of the line ac- 
cording to a definite scheme of arrangement, Lydgate uses only 
the type in which the first and last line of a four-line stanza are 
Latin and the intermediate lines English. 


Regina celi letare 


The verses of the Easter Marian anthem are again used in 
a hymn of Easter import celebrating the Mother of Our Lord 
in the mystery of the Resurrection. Here, however, there is 
considerable variation from the use of the anthem discussed in 
the A-type hymn O thou ioyful lyght! eternall ye shyne. In 
the first place there is no change in the phraseology of the Latin, 
except for the wording Ora pro nobis ad deum instead of Ora 
pro nobis deum, which may have been dictated by grammatical 
considerations as well as by any other kind. Again the first line 
of the anthem occurs regularly at the end of each stanza as a 
refrain, it and the other three lines of the anthem forming re- 
spectively the heading of each of the four stanzas. I submit that 
the failure to give some of these lines a somewhat longer lilt 
may, among other considerations that the poet had, have resulted 
from the general four-beat measure of the English lines of the 
hymn. 

As illustration of the hymn, and because the first stanza in- 
troduces the incidental macaronics from the Latin Hail Mary, 
I may be permitted to quote the first and last stanzas. 


Regina celi letare, 

In whome fyrste pis worlde began, 

Whan Gabriell grete be on his knee, 

Where thourgh the worde I was wrought ban, 
“Aue” he seyde to pe setayne, 

“Gracia plena, God is with the,” 

Where thourgh bou conseyvedyste God and man, 
Regina celi letare. 
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Ora pro nobis ad deum, 

As 3e are sche bat neygheth hym nere, 
Vn-to by blisse bat we may come, 
What pat pou seyste he wyl pe here; 
Wher-fore we pray pe, lady dere, 

Oure auoket bat bou wylte be, 

As 3e to-gedyr were bounden in fere, 
Regina celi letare." 


Cryst, pat art boobe daye and light 


This poem presents a rather unique feature. It is true that 
the first and last lines of each stanza are Latin, but in each in- 
stance the last line is but a word-for-word repetition of the first 
with a few grammatical changes in some instances. The first 
line of Latin does not belong functionally to the rest of the 
stanza, whereas the last line does. Furthermore, the first 
English line of each stanza is but a translation of the Latin line 
which introduces the stanza. The Latin lines used in this poem 
are undoubtedly taken all from the same hymn. Stanzas two, 
three, and four would make a very beautiful prayer to be said 
on retiring, for in them the poet asks, “in pis night pou vs 
defende ” or “ pat vs no gruous sleep oppresse ” and again “ let 
oure eyghen rest (e) taake”. The next two stanza are a peti- 
tion asking God to defend us against the “ feonde”, and also, 


Keepe and preserue vs euery membre, 
Sith pou boughtest vs so deere. 


The concluding stanza chants the praises of the Most Holy 
Trinity. By way of illustration I shall present stanza four, 
since it shows how the poet has changed the construction of the 
first Latin line when he uses it as the final line of the stanza : 


Oculi sompnum capiantis. 
Let oure eyghen rest(e) taake, 
Oonly thorughe by benigne grace, 
Pat pe spirit euer awaake 
Pee for to serue yche houre and space, 


™Henry N. MacCracken, “ Lydgatiana”, Archiv, CKXXI, 48. 
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And whanne oure foomen vs manace 

Let by Right hande, as pou art wont, 

Defende py servantes in yche a place, 
Dum oculi sompnum capiunt.® 


TYPE L THE LATIN-MACARONIC EIGHT-LINE STANZA 


The fourth group of poems presents a new type in the maca- 
ronic tradition. The stanza consists of eight lines of which 
the sixth and the eighth lines are Latin and ‘differ for each of 
the stanzas. I shall designate this new type as type L. 


Hayle! glorious lady and heuenly quene 


As an introductory remark to this poem we find the follow- 
ing words: “ hic sequitur Salutacio Angelica per dictum domp- 
num Iohannem Lydegate translata’”’. The poem belongs to the 
Gaude tradition, since in it are enumerated the Joys of Mary. 
Lydgate names seven joys and in the concluding stanza he says 
the following: 


For thyse fyue ioyes on the woll we clyue, 
And aboue all angeles now ioyes hast pou seuyn 


In the first place he mentions the Immaculate Conception, thus 
showing that the belief in this prerogative of Mary was held 
long before the Church proclaimed it, officially (1854) as a 
dogma of Faith. In the second stanza the poet rejoices in 
the name of Mary and proclaims him blessed who gave her this 
name: 

Thy ioyfull name yeueth vs myrthe. 

Now blessyd be he pat Mary be hyght 


He then devotes one stanza to each of the following joys: Im- 
maculate Conception, Annunciation, Nativity, Purification, 
Resurrection, Ascension, and finally the Assumption. An in- 
teresting feature of this poem is the manner in which a subse- 
quent stanza repeats in its last line several of the words em- 
ployed in the last line of the preceding stanza. Beginning with 
stanza three, the Angelic Salutation is used as the final line of 


8 Henry N. MacCracken, “‘ Lydgate Minor Poems M UBOE. TS CVII, 236. 
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the stanzas. ‘To show how nicely this scheme is carried out I 
shall quote stanzas three and four: 


Hayle! gloryous lady, as Gabriell seyde 
When he came doune on hys message, 
‘God was made man, hys modyr a mayde, 
Lo, lady thys was thy swete mariage; 
So full of grace vnbynde oure bondage, 
Mater diuina virgo serena, 

And thus shall we sey for oure homage 
Aue Maria gracia plena, 


Hayle! ioyfull lady in the byrthe of Cryste, 
God is with the, kyng in thy lappe, 

With ox and asse in a crybbe pou lyest, 
With Ioseph, and Iesu sokyng thy pappe, 
Well ys be, lady, bat dydst hym wrappe, 
Ipsum exora que manes secum 

That he wold yeue oure enemy a knappe, 
Gracia plena dominus tecum.” 


Royal Banerys vurolled of the kyng 

The following words are found introducing this poem: 
“ Here enduth pis preyere to our lord Iseu/ And begynneth the 
ymne Vexilla regis Prodeunte”. As we would naturally ex- 
pect, the poet will use the various lines of this well known 
Passiontide hymn in his poem. Stanza one shows no signs of 
macaronic characteristics and in stanza two only a few Latin 
words are introduced into lines six and eight. With stanza 
three, however, the first line of the second stanza of the hymn 
is found in parentheses at the head of the stanza and each of 
the subsequent stanzas are similarly introduced by the other 
Latin lines of the hymn. The version used by Lydgate was 
the older version, since the stanza using “C onfixus clauis Inno- 
cens”” is not found in the hymn in the Roman Breviary. The 
sixth and eighth lines of the stanzas use the third and fourth 
lines of the Latin hymn. Needless to say, the theme of this 
poem is the Passion of Christ. I shall here add stanza five by 
way of illustration: 


® Henry N. MacCracken, “ Lydgate Minor Poems ”, E.E.T.S., CVI, 280. 
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(. .. Inpleta sunt quae conciut .. .) 
Al thyng acomplyssched, deth & his woundes scharpe, 
With all be misteries of olde prophesie, 
The ffuneral compleyntis Dauit songe with his harpe, 
With wepyng tvnis, notyd in Jeremie, 
Whose Coote Armure was lyke a bloody skye 
Dicendo nactontbus, 
Recoorde Esdras & Recoorde Isaye 
Regnauit a liguo deus.’ 


In passing I may mention that MacCracken attributes to 
Lydgate an acrostic poem which is identical with the one I have 
treated in the previous chapter. The former poem is, however, 
somewhat longer than the one ascribed to Lydgate, the latter 
ending with lines: 

Nobis post hoc exilium ostende, 
To oure eterne grettest Ioy and plesure. 


The acrostic attributed to Lydgate is also arranged in four 
stanzas of equal length, whereas the former one was based more 
on the original divisions found in the anthem itself. But as 
far as the wording is concerned, both poems are identical up to 
the point where Lydgate’s comes to an end. To this poem 
MacCracken adds this remark: “ The macaronic Salve Regina 
has many companions in the century”. If by this he means 
that there are many more acrostics, my investigations have 
failed to substantiate this statement, but if he means poems in 
which we have a commingling of English and Latin then the 
-foregoing is sufficient evidence that his statement is correct. 


In these few pages I have tried to present an analysis of the 
poems which Lydgate has contributed to the macaronic tradi- 
tion. He has followed, for the most part, the established types 
(A, G, J), but has added one new type to the tradition, namely 
type L. The topics to which he confined himself are the 
Passion of Christ and the Praises of Mary. Perhaps his out- 
standing poem is the one in which he interlaces excerpts from 
the Te Deum with English lines. 


10 Henry N. MacCracken, “ Lydgate Minor Poems  B.8rT.8.,CVM, 26. 
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B. JAMES RYMAN 


Very little is known about the Franciscan, James Ryman, who 
lived during the second half of the fifteenth century. We have, 
however, a collection of his poems; and judged from the senti- 
ments these expressed, Ryman must have been a devout client 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary and a devout son of St. Francis of 
Assisi. This collection, numbering some 166 poems, has been 
published by Julius Zupitza in Archiv, Vol. 89, and since the 
majority of the poems have macaronic characteristics this work 
would be incomplete if they were neglected. The manuscript 
(Camb. U. Ee. I. 12) containing these poems was discussed at 
the “Sitzung der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen” three years before Zupitza actually pub- 
lished the poems. In the minutes of this particular meeting, 
held January 29, 1889, Zupitza is recorded as having said: 


Die ympni und cantica des Jacobus Ryman, dem noch keine 
Litteraturgeschichte ein Platzchen eingeraumt hat, sind zum 
Teil Uebersetzungen lateinischer Originale. 


It is indeed true that “ zum Teil ” his poems are but translations 
of the original Latin hymns; nevertheless, they contain maca- 
ronic elements and hence deserve a place in this dissertation. 
Further on in this same report Zupitza gives his appreciation of 
the poetry of Ryman in the following words: 


Die Gedichte Rymans zeigen keinen besonderen Schwung, auch 
fehlt es ihnen an Tiefe der Empfindung; indessen ist ihnen 
eine gewisse Formgewandheit nicht abzusprechen. Sie ver- 
dienen gewiss eine Ausgabe, die der Vortragende sich vor- 
behalt.24 


I think that Zupitza is too drastic in his statement that the 
poems of Ryman have no “ besonderen Schwung ” and that they 
lack “an Tiefe der Empfindung”. I believe that his poems 
measure up to the standard of the others of the macaronic vogue 
at least, and if we condemn Ryman we must of necessity con- 


11 Archiv, LXXXII, 467 and 460, 
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demn the whole genre on the same grounds. Most of the 
poems of his macaronics deal with the great truths of Faith, 
and, if this does not imply depth of thought, what does? 
Karl Hammerle recognized Ryman as an outstanding figure in 
the macaronic tradition, for when speaking of this mode of 
versification he says: : | 


Anfange bekanter Hymnen, Antiphonen usw. wurden in 
15/16 Jh. gerne als Refrain usw. von Kirchenliedern verwer- 
tet. Manche Lieder “ paraphrasieren” mehr oder weniger 
locker die Eingangs verse. Anderseits durchzog man latein- 
ische Lieder makaronisch mit englischen Versen. Ein Mode- 
dichter dieser Arten war der erwahnte Ryman.” 


The poems of Ryman readily fall into five groups when we 
consider them in the light of the types thus far treated. He 
repeats four of the types (A, C, E, L,) already presented and 
adds one new one M, thus bringing the types employed by this 
genre up to thirteen. 


TYPE A THE MACARONIC CAUDA 


In the first group I shall consider those poems which show 
the use of the caudal tag and thus conform to type aX 


Now gladly shall the clergy singe 


It is but natural to expect that Ryman, being a Franciscan, 
should give us some hymns in honor of the meek St. Francis 
of Assisi, the founder of the illustrious order of which the poet 
was a member. The present poem is but a translation of a 
Latin hymn in honor of St. Francis, the poet however, retaining 
the original Latin caudae. These Latin tags undoubtedly had 
a certain attraction, for we find them used very frequently in 
hymns to other Saints or on different feasts of the year.” I 


12Karl Hammerle, “Die Mittelenglische Hymnodie”, Anglia, LV, 419. 

13 For further illustrations of the use of these Latin caudae cf. Analecta 
Hymnica, VIII, 108, 151 and 192 where we find these tags used in Latin 
sequences in honor of St. Barbara, St. John the Baptist, and St. Marus. In 
Vol. IX, pp. 98, 230, they are also used for the feast of St. Andrew and 
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have already presented the hymn of St. Bernard to which prac- 
tically all of these later poems owe their caudal lines of Res 


miranda, sol de stella, etc. 


We need not strain our imagination 


to see how well the tags fit in with the rest of the English stanza. 
By way of illustration I shall print both the English and the 


Latin hymn: 


Letabundus Francisco decante clerus 
alleluia. 


Now gladly shall the clergy singe 


To seint Fraunceys, this heuenly 


thinge, 
Alleluia, 


Whome Criste hath fixte, that louer 
true, 

Hert, hande and foote transfourmed 
new, 

Res miranda. 


His myende in his flesshe did appere, 
And in new wyse he shone full clere, 
Sol de stella 


This man, the whiche this wyse did 
floure, 

Taught birdes with voice god ‘to 
honoure 

Semper clara. 


And, as Crist hath taught, pouerte 
In wille, dede and thought kepe did he 
Pari forma. 


He wolde, nouther in wille nor dede 
That his doughter dere shulde possede 
Hee corrupta. 


De S., Francisco. 


Laetabundus Francisco decante clerus : 
Alleluia, 


Quem confixit nobis clavis amor verus 
Res miranda, 


Mens in carne patuit novo modo 
splenduit 
Sol de stella. 


Vir qui sic refloruit aves voce monuit 
Semper clara. 


Sicut Christus docuit paupertatem 
tenuit 
Pari forma, 


Hic prolem genuit, possidere noluit 
Nec corrupta, 


St. Nicholas. In Vol. X, pp. 42, 267, 283 we find them used also for the 
feast of Corpus Christi, of St. Michael, and “De Sancto Paterno”. These 
are some of the sequences which use these rather catchy Latin lines indicat- 
ing perhaps a certain delight experienced by the sound or rhythm of these 
Latin tags. 


Now he ioieth aboue in blisse, 
With tokenes newe shynyng he is 
Valle nostra. 


Ten with light by hymn renewed, 
A chielde with tunge he hath endewed 
Carne sumpta. 


Sume having speche, sume lyfe agayn 
Heresy by hym is knowen full playne 
Esse ceca. 


Dume, blynde and lame taking com-: 


forte 
Diuers kingdomes knowing reporte 
Hee predicta. 


The sawdons fraude he did despise, 
And yet hym hurt hath in no wise 
Gens misera. 


His woundes sheweth gyftes newe 
Geveri of Criste borne of Marie true, 
Puerpera.4 
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Tam in coelis iubilat, novis signis 
rutilat 
Valle nostra, 


Renovantur oculi, lingua crevit par- 
vuli 
Carne sumpta. 


Os mutorum solvitur, trinis vita red- 
ditur, haeresis convincitur 
Esse caeca. 


Lepra fugit, saliunt claudi, febres | 
fugiunt, multa regna sentiunt 
Haec praedicta.. 


Soldani prospera sprevit ut aspera 
sed hunc non laesit 
Gens misera. 


Ostendunt vulnera novaque munera 
dat quem genuit 
Puerpera.15 


The incorrupt wombe virginall 


In this poem we have a powerful echo of the Bernardine 
Laetabundus from which the Anglo-Norman Drinking Song 
took its Latin tags. Ryman does not translate the entire poem. 
He uses the first stanza of the Latin sequence as the title and 
then translates eight of the stanzas of the Latin hymn omitting 
entirely stanzas seven, eleven, andtwelve. The first five stanzas 
are more faithful as a translation than are the last three. There 
is no relation between this translation and the one I have previ- 
ously treated since the earlier poem is a more faithful translation 
throughout. A few stanzas of both the Latin original and the 
translation will show how Ryman handled the matter. 


14 Julius Zupitza, “Die Gedichte des Franziskaners Jakob Ryman”, Archiv., 
LXXXIX, 237-238. 


15 H, Adalbert Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, II, 193. 
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Nother the sterre with hir light clere Neque sidus radio neque mater filio 
Ne the moder with hir childe dere Fit corrupta. 

Fit corrupta. 

The faders sonne of heven Dlis Verbum ens altissimi corporali 
To save mankynde man bicome is passum est 

Carne sumpta. Carne sumpta. 

Sibillis verse bering witnesse clere Si non sis vatibus credat vel gen- 
Now are done in this moder so dere tibus Sybillinis versibus 

Hec predicia.16 Haec praedicta. 


The incorrupt wombe virginall 


This poem is an exact reproduction of the one just spoken of, 
save that Ryman has added an extra English line to each of the 
stanzas, this additional line being generally the third of each 
stanza except in stanzas six and eight where it is used as the 
second line. One stanza from each of these poems will suffice 
to show how closely they are allied: 

The aungell of counsell full of myght The aungell of counseill full of myght 
Is borne of a virgyne pure and bright Is borne of a virgyne pure and bright 


For to bringe vs ayene to light Sol de stella. 
Sol de stella? 


To the shepeherdes keping their folde 


This poem is probably original with Ryman. The theme is 
that of the Nativity and the circumstances surrounding it. The 
poet tells us about the shepherds, the Circumcision, and the 
visit of the Kings. The ideas expressed in the poem are all 
suggested by the Gospels read at the Masses on the feast days 
commemorating these events. The Latin lines are also taken 
from the same sources. The concluding stanza will serve as a 
fitting illustration: 

Sleping an aungell bade them wake 
And to Herod no waye to take: 
Another way, no dought to make, 
Reuersi sunt cum gaudio."* 

16 Archiv, LXXXIX, 201. 

17 Archiv, LXXXIX, 276. 

18 Archiv, LXX XIX, 2or. 
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Hayle, full of grace: Criste is with the 


The Gospel narrative of the Annunciation (Luke, 1: 26-38) 
is used by Ryman in this poem. The poem is really nothing 
tnore than a versified form of the Gospel narrative. The last 
two stanzas of the poem do not, however, belong to that 
recorded by St. Luke but have been added by Ryman to bring 
the poem to a fitting conclusion. Neither are the Latin tags 
found in the narrative of St. Luke, but were probably suggested 
by the prophecy of Isaias (VII: 14). The caudal tag does not 
differ for each stanza, but at least six of the ten stanzas show 
sufficient variation in the Latin to cause them to be called differ- 
ent. Stanzas five and six will illustrate this point: 


‘“‘ How shalle this be,” this mayden thanne 
Seide, forsothe, vnto the aungelle, 
‘Sith I purpose to know no man, 
Vt pariam Emanuel?” 


‘The holy goost shalle light in the, 
And god shalle shadowe the eche dele: 
The sonne of god this childe shal be, 
Cui nomen Emanuel.” 


Haile, full of grace: Christe is with the 


Ryman now turns to the singing of the praises of his heavenly 
mother, in a poem filled with tender love and devotion. In the 
first stanza we have related the Annunciation. The other 
stanzas call upon Mary under different titles and each stanza 
concludes with an appropriate Latin line taken from the various 
hymns in honor of Mary. The last stanza is of particular in- 
terest because of the reference made to Queen Esther and King 
Assueres : 


Haille, quene Hester with louely chere: 
King Assuere, thy sonne so dere, 

Thy prayer clere pray thou to here 

Pro salute fidelium.”® 


19 Archiv, LXXXIX, 171. 
20 Archiv, LXXXIX, 183. 
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This stanza recalls the incidents related in the Book of Esther 
concerning the powerful influence the Queen exerted over the 
King which was eventually the cause of Esther’s people (the 
Jews) being freed from the sentence of death pronounced 
against them by the King. Again, as noted above in regard to 
Lydgate’s O thow toyful lyght/ eternall ye shyne, a beautiful 
old prefigurative reference to the Blessed Virgin Mary, current 
in Catholic thought to this day! Mary is queen Esther and 
Christ is the King. Since the love of the King for the Queen 
was the reason for rescinding his orders, surely the love that 
Christ has towards His Blessed Mother exceeds that of the 
pagan King for his Jewish queen and it is upon this that the 
poet bases his confidence that his prayer will be heard. 
TYPE C THE MACARONIC REFRAIN 

This type numbers by far the majority of the poems 
which the poet has contributed to the macaronic tradition. 
I do not purpose to treat each one of the many poems 
belonging to this group, and for the time being suffice it to say 
that he employs at least thirty-five different Latin lines in the 
fifty or more poems which would naturally fall into this classi- 
fication. For our purpose it will be enough to treat only the 
more illustrative poems which conform to that type which I 
have previously designated type C, and of these I shall select 
those having the most commonly used refrains. 


Adam and Eve, thatte were unwyse 

This is one of the several poems in which the words Mater 
misericordie are used as refrain. The poem opens with the 
recital of the sin of Adam and Eve and the evil consequences it 
had upon the human race. The other stanzas then recount the 
goodness of God in bringing us “ fro captiuite” and “ fro derk- 
ness and woo” and for overcoming the “ prynce of pryde ”. 
The Latin line used as refrain in this poem is a common petition 
to Mary and is found in that anthem, Salve Regina, which is so 
frequently used by the Church in her various ceremonies. As 
illustration of the poem I shall quote stanza four: 
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By vertu of his woundys wyde 
Thatt lorde of all humylyte 

Hath ouercome the prynce of pryde, 
Mater misericordie.* 


From this illustration it is evident that the refrain is not closely 
connected with the rest of the poem. 


O lilly flowre of swete odowre 


Another commonly used petition is the Ora pro nobis, which 
is so frequently repeated in all of the litanies the Church uses. 
In the poem that I have selected for treatment Ryman extols 
the purity of Mary and impresses upon us the fact that hers 
was a virginal motherhood. The poet prays that we be not 
rejected though “ we so wylde be” or because we “ oure tyme 
myspende ” and asks “ atte oure ende to graunt us blys”. The 
following is the first stanza of the poem: 


O lilly flowre of swete odowre, 

In whois chast bowre oure sauyour 
With grete honowre conceyued is, 
Ora pro nobis.” 


Fadere of blisse omnipotent 


The opening words of the Ambrosian hymn of praise the 
Te Deum laudamus, are used frequently as a refrain. The 
poem I have selected which uses this refrain deals with the 
Blessed Trinity. The facts of this doctrine are most skillfully 
stated by Ryman in the five short stanzas which constitute this 
poem. In the first three stanzas of the poem we are given 
reasons for praise of the Trinity: in the first place, as thanks- 
giving for the fact of creation; in the second place, that we may 
join “ the ierarchies of ordyrs nyne”’ in their “ laude diuine ”; 
and finally, because Jesus has “redemyd us”. The doctrine of 
the Trinity is thus expressed by the poet: 
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Of the fadere and sone in dede, 
O holigost (scripture seieth thus), 
Eternally thou doist procede: 

Te deum laudamus. 


Fadere and sone and holigost, 

As holy chyrche so techith us, 
Both iij. and .i., of myghtis most, 
Te deum laudamus.”* 


The faders sone of heuen blys 
In this poem the refrain Mirabile misterium is not connected 

with the rest of the poem except in the capacity of an exclama- 
tion of wonderment and surprise. The mystery of the Incar- 
nation furnishes the theme. In several of Ryman’s poems thus 
far treated we find a tendency to take ideas from the scriptures 
whether it be the Old or New Testament, thus he frequently 
refers to the prophecies of the Old Testament and shows how 
they were fulfilled in the New. This poem furnishes us with 
several more such citations. In stanza six, Mary is likened to 
the rod of Aaron (Numbers 17:80) for just as his rod “ thatte 
longe was sere, a flowre habe born so “sche hath born oure 
sauyowre”’. In the seventh stanza the first line contains the 
prophecy of Daniel (2:34). I shall give both of these stanzas 
in full: 

Aaron yerde withowte moystowre, 

Thatte longe was sere, a flowre habe born: 

So sche hath born oure sauyowTe 

To saue mankynde, thatt was forlorn. 

Mirabile misterium. 


A stone was kutte owte of an hylle 
withowten helpe of mannys honde: 
A meyden pure in dede and wylle 
Hath born the lord of euery londe. 
Mirabile misterium.™* 


It may be remarked in passing that the stanzas of this poem 
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consist of five lines instead of the customary four which Ryman 
used in the other poems so far treated in this group. 


This is the stone kut of the halle 


This poem presents five prophesies concerning the birth of 
Christ. Ihave been able to locate the one with which he begins 
the first stanza as that of Daniel (2: 34); also that of Isaias 
“4 meyde shall bere a chielde” (VL: 14) occurring in stanza 
two; and that of David: (Ps. 71: 11) in stanza five: 


Alle kinges vnto hym do pray, 


And alle peoplez hym shall obay. 


But I have searched the concordances and have gone over the 
texts of Jeremias and Habacuc without being able to locate ex- 
actly from which part of the prophets the poet has obtained the 
following prophecies. I shall therefore present both the 
stanzas, 3 and 4, in which these prophesies are contained : 


“ He is oure lorde,” seith Ieramye, 

“This chielde now borne with vs to dwell, 
And non like hym is fare ne neye.” 
Nomen eius Emanuell. 

Scripture full well to vs doth tell, 
Nomen eius Emanuell. 


“The sonne of god,” Abacuc seyde, 
“By whome althing was made full well, 
In an oxe stalle was porely leyde.” 
Nomen eius Emanuell. 
Scripture full well to vs doth tell, 
Nomen eius Emanuell,” 


In all probability the crux of the problem is that discussed by 
Brother Cornelius Luke in regard to the Prophetae Mystery 
plays, in his Catholic University dissertation, made concurrently 
with this one, The Role of the Virgin Mary in the Coventry, 
York, Chester and Towneley Cycles, 1932. 
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Here we find a different use of the refrain, for it occurs both 
at the end of the stanza and is again used as the second line of 
the refrain. The Latin itself is from the prophesy of Isaias. 


Childryn of Eve bothe grete and small 


The refrain Maria, spes nostra, salue, taken from the Salve 
Regina, clearly indicates that the poem is a prayer to Mary ask- 
ing her to intercede for us. The poet appeals to her because she 
is ‘‘ quene of mercy, moder of grace”’ and because, 


Thoughe itt be muche, thatte we offende, 
Yeit we be thyne foreuermore. 


Again he appeals to her because she is “‘ quene of paradise ” and 
finally because she is “ meke and mylde, ful of pite”. These 
reasons seem sufficient to inspire even the most skeptic to have 
confidence in Mary, what effect therefore would they have on 
the pious soul who loves Mary so tenderly? Since the last 
stanza is a summary of all the petitions in as much as it requests 
the joy of eternal bliss, I shall add it here: 


O meke and mylde, ful of pite, 

For us pray to thatt prince of pease, 
Thatte we may cum to thatt cite, 
Wheroff the ioye shall neuer sease, 
Butte multiplie and euer encrease, 
Sith we do sing and seye to the: 
“Maria, spes nostra, salue.” 28 


TYPE E REGULAR PATTERN OF VERNACULAR-LATIN ALTERNATIN G 
LINES 


The poems of group three alternate English and Latin lines 
in each of the stanzas. In this respect they conform to type 
E which I have previously presented. The poems in this group 
also show a variety in the use of the Latin lines and I shall there- 
fore divide them into four classes according to the manner of 
using the Latin lines. 
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Class I Those poems in which the Latin lines are dif- 
ferent for stanzas proper, but the same for the 
refrains. 

Class II Those poems in which the second line of each 
stanza is a different Latin insertion, but the re- 
frain uses the same one for all stanzas. 

Class III Those poems in which we find the same two Latin 
lines used in each stanza. 

Class IV Those poems in which the first and third lines 
are Latin and the second and fourth are English. 


CLASS T 


This class contains those poems which alternate English and 
Latin and in every instance in the stanza proper do we find a 
different Latin line. They also have a refrain which consists 
of two lines one English and the other Latin, the latter being 
the second line of the introductory couplet. 


V pon a nyght an aungell bright 


As we have seen above, Ryman frequently based his poems 
on the Gospel narratives and here again we have a very fine 
illustration. The apparition of the angels to the shepherds is 
the theme of this poem and the poet follows the Gospel narrative 
of St. Luke step by step. The Latin insertions are also taken 
from this same account. The refrain “ nunc natus est altissi- 
mus” conforms very closely to the words with which the angels 
reassured the shepherds who had been frightened by the splendor 
and glory of their heavenly visitors. Stanza one will furnish 
us with an appropriate illustration of the arrangement of lines 
in this poem: 

Vpon a nyght an aungell bright 
Pastoribus apparutt, 

And anone right thurgh goddis mye 
Lux magna illis claruit. 

For loue of vs (scripture seith thus) 
Nune natus est altissimus.”" 
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Thre kingis on the xujth daye 
Just as we had a poem dealing specifically with the shepherds 

so we have also one in which Ryman presents the incidents in 
connection with the visit of the Three Kings to the Christ Child 
in Bethlehem. Here again the Gospel narrative is followed in 
all its details and for the first time we have a reference of the 
Flight into Egypt in the following lines: 

Ioseph fledde thoo, Mary also 

In Egiptum cum puero, 


Where they abode, till king Herode 
Migravit ex hoc seculo. 


All of the Latin lines are taken from the same Gospel narrative 
that inspired the whole poem. Ryman likewise utilizes the age- 
old Catholic interpretation of the gifts which the Kings offered 
to the Child Jesus: 

For he was king of mageste, 

Aurum sibi optulerunt, 

For he was god and ay shal be, 

Thus deuote, prebuerunt. 

Hym worship we now born so fre 

Ex tllibata Virgine. 


For he was man, they gave hym than 
Mirram, que sibi placuit.?® 
CLASS II 
In this class the second line of each stanza of the poems is 

Latin and differs for each stanza, but the fourth line, which is 
also Latin, is the same for each stanza and corresponds to the 
second line of the Latin couplet found at the head of the poem 
in the capacity of an introduction. 


O sweete lady, o wirgyn pure 


The refrain “ succure nobis miseris” expresses briefly the 
contents of this poem. The poet realizes that we must expiate 
our sins and that a strict account must be rendered on the Day 
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of Judgment and with these thoughts in mind it is no wonder 
that he petitions his heavenly Mother to be mindful of him, and 


Atte domys day, when we haue nede 
Tuis preclaris meritis, 

Then we the pray, in worde and ded 
Succure nobis miseris.° 


The poem indicates the unbounded confidence that the poet 
had in the intercession of Mary, for he does not doubt for a 
single moment that his petition will be heard. 


O sweete Ihesu so meke and mylde 


This poem is closely allied in sentiment to the one above, with 
the exception that this one is addressed to Christ Himself and 
not to His Blessed Mother. The poet, realizing the frailty of 
human nature prays thus: 


Oure sowlys made to thi likenesse 
Natura nostra fragilis ; 

Therfore in oure gostly sikenesse 
Succure nobis miseris.®° 


The Latin insertions in both of these poems are taken from 
various hymns in honor of Christ and His Blessed Mother. 
To show the close resemblance of these two poems I shall give 
stanza two of each of them: 


We scholde be lost for oure offense, Atte domys day, when we hate nede 


Set tue matris merits, Tuis preclaris meritis, 
As thou art lorde of indulgenise, Then we the pray, in word and dede 
Succure nobis miseris. Succure nobis miseris. 


Thus we find verbal resemblances throughout the poem. The 
poem would also indicate how closely the poet allied the devo- 
tion of the Son with His Blessed Mother, petitioning the Son 
to harken to the prayer of His Mother and begging Mary to 
intercede for us with her Son. 
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O fader of eternall biys 


Ryman next presents three poems in which he treats of the 
Blessed Trinity. Since the three contain about the same ideas 
I shall confine myself to but one of them. In stanza one of 
the poem I have selected Ryman speaks of God the Father, in 
stanza three of God the Son, and in stanza four of God the 
Holy Ghost and the concluding stanza brings out the idea of 
unity in trinity : 

Fadere and sone and holigost, 
Alpha et .oo. quem credimus, 
Bothe .iij. and .i., of myghtis most, 
Te deum laudamus.™ 


The Latin line which is repeated at the end of each stanza 
differs for each of the poems, but the sentiment expressed by 
them is the same for the one I have presented uses the words 
“Te deum laudamus”’, the second uses “ Te deum uite laud- 
amus, and the third uses, ‘‘ Te Deum verum laudamus”’. 


CLASS III 


The poems of this class use the same Latin lines in the second 
and fourth verses of each of the stanzas of the poem. 


Beholde and see, o lady free 


In paging through the many poems of Ryman we find that 
he was given to a great deal of repetition not only of ideas but 
also of Latin lines which he inserts in the poems. The poem 
we are presently to consider is one of a group of three in honor 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The second line of each stanza 
has the words, “ Quem meruisti portare”’ and the fourth line 
has the words “ Regina celi, letare”. Both of these lines are 
taken from the Paschal anthem in honor of Mary. I have 
selected this particular poem because it is the first instance in 
Ryman in which we notice internal rhyme and each and every 
English line possesses this phenomenon, as is illustrated in the 
following stanza, which is the sixth of the poem: 
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By thy swete childe so meke and myelde, 
Quem meruisti portare, 

Man, that was wilde, is reconsiled. 
Regina celt, letare.®? 


The ideas expressed in each of these poems are practically iden- 
tical, for in them the poet first acknowledged Mary as the 
Mother of God, reminds her that her Divine Son shed His 
precious Blood for us on the Cross, and that He rose gloriously 
from the dead, and in consequence she should go to Him with 
our petition “ that lorde and king to blis vs bring.” 


Thy creatures terrestrial 


To God and to Him alone are the highest praises due, not 
only from the heavenly choir but also from the terrestrial world 
as well. This the poet realized and for this very reason he 
exhorts us to join with the “ high courte celestiall ” in rendering 
praise to God. Beginning with stanza three and going on 
through the next five stanzas, we have one continuous song of 
praise in honor of the Most High God. The second line of 
each stanza is a beautiful expression of dependence and confi- 
dence, “te patrem nostrum inuocamus ” The fourth line of 
each stanza is the same Latin line which the poet has used in 
one of the previous poems, “ Te deum verumque laudamus P 
In the final stanza of the poem Ryman pays a tribute to the 
Most Holy Trinity in the following words: 


Fader and sonne and holy goost, 

Te patrem nostrum inuocamus, 

Bothe .iij. and one, of myghtis moost, 
Te deum verumque laudamus.** 


CLASS IV 
In this class the poem reverses the order in which the lines 
alternate; instead of having English in the odd numbered lines 
and Latin in the even numbered, we have the Latin used in lines 
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one and three and English in lines two and four. Lines five 
and six of each stanza serve in the capacity of a refrain. 


Misit deus angelum 


Here again we have the Gospel narrative of the Annunciation 
most skillfully woven into a poem which intermixes Latin and 
English. The last three stanzas do not belong to the Gospel 
narrative, but have been added by Ryman to bring the poem to 
a fitting conclusion, and since all conditions in the designs of 
God have been complied with we would expect that the Mystery 
of the Incarnation should take place. Each of the stanzas 
concludes with two English lines which are used in the nature 
of a refrain, although this differ in wording for the various 
stanzas. There is nothing of particular note in the poem out- 
side of the above enumerated facts, since the poet follows the 
Gospel faithfully. The poem is a little too long to present in 
its entirety. A few stanzas will suffice to illustrate the struc- 
ture of the poem: 


Misit deus angelum 

A-downe fro heuen blysse, 
Vt portaret nuncium 

To man, thatte didde amysse, 
And to Mary, thatte meyde, 
Full mekely thus he seyde: 


“ Aue, plena gracia, 
O Mary, meyden mylde: 
Tua pro clemencia 
Thou shalte conceyue a childe, 
And thou shalte bere the same: 
Ihesus shall be his name. 


Et in mulieribus 

Blessid thou be alsoo, 

Que castis es uisceribus 

Shalt conceyue withowte woo, 
Withowten syn or blame 
And bere Ihesus by name.” °* 
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In the cite callyd Assyse 


At first sight this poem seems to be out of place but it is only 
the first stanza that shows an alternation of English and Latin 
and beginning with the second stanza we have the regular order 
of lines conforming to the new type established by Ryman. As 
may be surmised from the opening line of the poem, St. Francis 
of Assisi is again presented to us by his faithful and devoted 
follower. The incidents in the Saint’s life are related in a very 
brief manner, and more particularily those incidents pertaining 
to the establishing of the various orders which still exist today. 
This is told us in stanza five and six, which I shall quote: 


Tres ordines hic ordinat ** 
By goddis grace to be, 
Minorum fratrum nominat 
The first of them all thre; 
Whoys ioy shalle euer encres, 
His name is callid Fraunces. 


Fit dominarum medius 

And alle for Christis sake, 

Set penttentum tercius 

Bothe kyndis forto take; 
Whoys ioy shalle euer encres, 
His name is callid Fraunces.*® 


In stanza ten the poet refers to that extraordinary privilege 
which was accorded St. Francis, namely, that he be marked with 
the five wounds of the Savior’s body. This is commonly called 
the Stigmata of St. Francis and was given to him in the year 
T224. 


35 The Friars Minor were founded in 1208. The reference implied in the 
word “dominarum ” is to the establishing of the Poor Clares in 1212. This 
was a religious order for women wishing to lead a very strict cloistered 
religious life. The “tercius” refers to the association for lay folk which 
St. Francis established in 1218, This association imposes no vows upon 
its members and is open to both men and women as the poet implies in 
the words “bothe kyndis”. Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia (Knights of Columbus 
Edition), VI, 22r. 
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Salue, decus pauperum 
Half of the stanzas of this poem alternate Latin and English 
lines and the other half alternate English and Latin. It is 
devoted to St. Francis, this time, however, more as a hymn of 
praise than a simple recounting of facts of his life. To show 
how the transition is made I shall quote stanzas three and four: 


O stupor atque gaudium 

To them, thatte the beholde, 

O tudex homo mencium 

In many dyuerse folde, 

As clerly nowe itte dothe appere 

To feithfull men bothe farre and nere. 


O good Fraunces, of oure knyghthoode 
Currus et auriga, 

To thy brethren, where they aboode, 
Vexit te quadriga, 

As clerly nowe itte dothe appere 

To feithfull men bothe farre and nere.*? 


Regina cel, letare 

In this poem we have a regular alternation of Latin and 
English lines. The first two Latin lines as well as the first 
line of the second stanza are taken from the Paschal anthem 
Regina Coeli, the other Latin insertions are taken from various 
hymns in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the first stanza 
Ryman describes the anxiety of Christ to have His Mother with 
Him in heaven. This is expressed as follows: 


Nunc te gaudet amplexare 
In blisse, thatt is so clere, 
Et corona coronare, 

As quene withowten pere. 


In the second stanza the poet relates how Christ by His own 
death and Resurrection has conquered death. His Ascension 
is also alluded to, together with the fact that He took with Him 
the souls detained in Limbo awaiting the expiation of the sins of 
mankind by the Death of Christ on the Cross: 
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And them with hym toke he, 
Quos amara mors afflixit, 
In blisse with hym to be. 


The third stanza contains the poet’s petition to Mary, but first 
he extols her virginity, 


O Maria, flos urginum, 

Most fayre and sweete, i-wys, 

Velud rosa vel lilium, 

Whoys blossome schalle not mys, 
Funde preces ad filium, 

Bothe god and man thatt ys, 

Pro salute fidelium, 

Thatt may graunt us blisse. Amen.%# 


At the end of the poem we find these words: “ Ihesu, fili Dauid, 
miserere nobis”. 


O Christe, rex gencium 


The two stanzas which compose this poem form to all ap- 
pearances but a fragment. They consist in a petition with 
which many of the other poertis are concluded. Since there are 
but two stanzas I shall give them here: 

O Christe, rex gencium, 
Sittyng in heuen trone, 

O uita viuenctum, 

We pray the, here oure mone. 
O summa sapiencia 

O faders sone of blys, 

Nos salua cum clemencia 

Fro peyn, thatt endles ys.29 


TYPE L THE LATIN-MACARONIC EIGHT-LINE STANZA 
I have been able to locate but one poem which shows the 


characteristics of this type. The stanzas consist of eight lines, 
the sixth and eighth of which are Latin. This poem, as well 
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il as those of Lydgate, may have been placed under type E because 
HI once the Latin is introduced we have an alternation of English 
|| and Latin lines. I am inclined, however, to believe that the 
poems should be grouped under a separate type because of the 
position the macaronic lines hold in the stanzas. 


O endles god, bothe .1j. and one 


This poem contains a very peculiar introduction consisting of 


seven lines, four of which are Latin: 


iit 
Te deum laudamus, 


i Te dominum confitemur. 
HA -O swete Ihesus, we knowlege this, cetera. 
mM With hert and mynd, with will and bou3t 


| Dulciter pangamus 
a To god most kynd, thatt all hath wrou3t: 
ill “Te deum laudamus”’. 


| The basic sentiment of the poem is that of praise and adoration. 
| The poet exhorts us in imitation of “the orders .ix. of angellis 
Ml bright ” to praise the true God “ with all oure strenthe, with all 
| our myght ”, not only once but “by day and nyght”. Thus 
| | both the “ celestiall ’ and the “ terrestrial ” will join in “ louely 
H| chere ” and sing “ te deum verum laudamus ” Tt is indeed true 
Ml that the poet uses the same Latin lines in each of the three 
stanzas constituting the poem, but their position in the stanza 
led me to place this poem under type L. By way of illustration 
I shall add the concluding stanza of the poem: 


Thi creaturis celestiall, 

til | Thatte be in blisse with the so clere, 

i And we alsoo terrestriall 

all Laude and preyse the bothe farre and nere 
| And vnto the, o lord most dere, 

ie Carmen istud modulamus, 

| | With melody and louely chere 

Wi Te deum verum laudamus.*° 
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TYPE M LATIN SECOND LINE IN QUATRAIN STANZAS 


This is the final type into which the macaronic poems are 
divided. It is also the only new type that Ryman has added to 
the macaronic tradition. In the collection of Ryman’s poems 
by Zupitza, I have found only one poem that may be rightly 
placed under this type. The peculiarity of this poem lies in 
the fact that the second line of each poem is Latin and different 
for each stanza. 


Crist, that ayene hast made man free 


A rather lengthy introduction of four Latin lines precedes 
this poem, but only one of them occurs in the poem proper and 
then in the first stanza where we have “ Ex patre patris unice”’. 
The Latin inserts are taken from the hymn sung at Vespers on 
Christmas day. In fact the whole poem appears to be a trans- 
lation of certain parts of this hymn. We do not find any Latin 
whatsoever in either stanza two or three. Needless to say that 
the Nativity is the subject of this poem. Since the poem is so 
peculiar in character I shall print it in full: 


Christe, redemptor omnium, 
Ex patre patris unice, 
Solus ante principium 
Natus ineffabiliter. 


Crist, that ayene hast made man free, 
Ex patre patris unice, 

Onely borne, or this worlde began, 
Whose birth dyuyne no tunge tell can. 


O brightnes and light of the fader of myght, 
O eternall hope of euery wight, 

What prayers thy seruauntis myeld to the 
Thurgh alle this worlde dothe yelde, thou see 


Auctor of helthe, Criste, haue in myende, 
That thou hast take fourme of mankyende 
Of a pure virgyne being borne 

To save mankynde, that was forlorne. 
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This day berith witnesse, that now is come 
Currens per anni circulum, 

That thou art come fro blis an hye, 

The welthe of this worlde alone only. 


Heven and erthe, the see alsoo 

Laudans exultat cantico 

And euery ping that therin is, 

Thyne auctor of birthe, the fader of blis. 


And we, whiche be on the roode tree 
Tuo redemptt sanguine, 

i For the day of thy natiuitie 
A new songe we do singe to the. 


Glorie mote be, good lorde, to the, 

Qui natus es de virgine, 

With the fader and holy goost, 

Bothe thre and one, of myghtis moost.** 


From the account of the poems just completed we can readily 
see that James Ryman has contributed very many poems to the 
macaronic tradition. In many of them he has followed types 
previously established, such as Types A, C, E, and L, but he 
has also added one new type, M, thus bringing the total number 
up to thirteen. The poems of Ryman possess certain well de- 
fined characteristics, which I shall here briefly summarize. In 
the first place we notice that he was given to repetition not only 
of the Latin lines which appear in his poems, but also of the 
ideas which they contain. In the second place many of his 
poems are but translations of Latin hymns in their entirety, or 
he translates most of-the lines leaving some untranslated and 
these appear at regular intervals in the poem. In the third place, 
we find that he makes more frequent use of the Gospels than 
of the hymns of the liturgy of the Church. In the fourth place 
he shows a certain fondness for the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment relating to the Nativity, as well as references to the per- 
sons who prefigured the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the fifth 
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place, we find that he introduces new topics into the macaronic 
tradition, since previous to his time the Nativity and the feasts 
which occur in close proximity to this blessed day alone fur- 
nished the themes for these poems. Ryman, on the contrary, 
frequently speaks of the Blessed Trinity and has given us sev- 
eral poems in honor of the founder of the Order to which he 
belonged; hence for the first time we have poems in honor of 
St. Francis of Assisi in the macaronic tradition. Taken as a 
whole, the poems of Ryman differ little, if any, in sentiment, 
rhythm, rhyme, and diction from the other poems which have 
come down to us in the macaronic tradition. 


CONCLUSION 


be: actual material of the Middle English macaronic lyrics 

and hymns, mostly of the latter, which has been presented 
above in a nearly chronological order of their appearance in 
English literature, has been, I believe, by the consistent arrange- 
ment of the poems under types, as plainly indicated in the Table 
of Contents, and by the running comments anent the sources of 
the macaronic inserts, sufficiently organized to dispense with 
further elaborate ratiocination in regard to this particular genre 
of poetry. Nevertheless, it may be deemed helpful to gather 
together in a final word what has been said in the preceding 
pages. 

The inserting of Latin into vernacular verse of the Middle 
English period is generally passed over as a fact sufficiently 
known not to be worthy of further comment. The mistake is, 
moreover, made of lumping all forms of macaronics together, 
as though they were mere variant manifestations of one and 
the same literary vogue, with the complete ignoring of the 
peculiar and unique nature of just those categories of maca- 
ronic verse which have been the subject of the foregoing study. 
These are all too often treated as merely slightly variant mani- 
festations of a species of poetry which is classified generally as 
macaronic. As far as the history of English literature is con- 
cerned the other macaronic vogues which have little in common 
or origin with the hymns studied are: (1) the peculiarity in 
the Piers Plowman, more especially the third category which 
Sister M. Carmeline Sullivan discusses in a Catholic University 
dissertation; (2) the often burlesque, sometimes garbled 
kitchen-Latin passages in the Miracle, Morality, and Mystery 


1Sister M. Carmeline Sullivan, The Latin Insertions and the Macaronc 
Verse in Piers Plowman, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., 
1932. 
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Plays; and (3) more specifically that form of macaronicism 
which recalls the grotesquerie of Folengo, and is represented in 
English by Polemo-Middima of Drummond of Hawthornden 
and later writers down to our day. 

Over and above all hangs the shadow of the connotation of 
the Folengo macaronics. My collection of even the more 
scholarly opinions in the introduction shows a persistence of 
the notion of the application of the term macaronic to one 
genre as well as to another. The coarseness, vulgarity, and 
burlesque nature of the macaronics of Folengo, Odaxius, and 
Fossa, too easily becomes an obscuring film through which, 
such beautiful lyrics, for instance, as the Christmas Carols of 
the fifteenth century England are regarded ; and the temptation 
is always present to consider these poems as possessed of comic 
element, written often in a mode of ridicule and burlesque, and 
lacking real poetic merit. If the religious lyrics with Latin 
insertions appeared but sporadically and were without any 
definiteness of structure there might be a show of reason for 
the view of those who are inclined to regard them as of 
negligible literary value. But the great number of them—two 
hundred or so, which have come under my observation, and 
down only to the end of the fifteenth century—and the deftness 
of structure that underlies most of them, surely indicate that 
the makers of the poems were following a vogue as definite as 
the vogue of the sonnet among the Renaissance Italians and no 
whit reprehensible in its repeated recurrence. The skill of 
interlacing a definite Latin line into a poem so as to make it 
fit into the meter and often into the rhyme of the English poem 
required great skill in handling both languages, besides a 
thorough knowledge of both the liturgy and hymnody of the 
Church, from which these Latin tags were taken. The very 
fact that the Latin citations are arranged according to some 
definite scheme, at least in most instances, indicates that the 
writers were conscious that they were developing a new genre 
of versification. If the Latin borrowings were scattered pro- 
miscuously throughout the poem, the result would tend towards 
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a jargon which would not be worth our while reading. But 
in the religious macaronics the Latin lines, for the most part, 
form an integral functional element of the poem. The very 
term macaronic which is applied to them militates against them 
because of its Folengo-type connotation. But for want of a 
better term these poems will continue to be known as maca- 
ronics, and gradually the first meaning that the term had will 
die out and the broader connotation of any poem containing a 
mixture of different languages will prevail. Above, I have 
treated the thirteen different types into which all of the maca- 
ronic poems that fell under my observation could be classified. 
I. named them type A, B, C, etc., for convenience, with no 
special sense of priority in time or use attaching to the alpha- 
betical sequence. 

Although the thirteen types into which I have divided the 
poems treated in the foregoing pages possess characteristics dis- 
tinctive enough to justify these divisions, yet there exists 
sufficient resemblance between some of these types to group 
them together. It may be well, therefore, to gather them to- 
gether in four larger groups: (1) Types in which only one 
line of Latin is used in each stanza; (2) Types showing an 
alternation of languages in the verse arrangement; (3) Types 
exhibiting no organic recurrence of the macaronic inserts; and 
(4) a loose gathering together of differing types which are 
really each distinct in itself, and not readily referable to one 
of the other groups. 

Group I. The group embraces types A, C, and M. In all 
of these types there is but one Latin line in each stanza of the 
poem, but the position of that line varies from type to type. 
Type A has a Latin cauda, short or long, at the end of each 
stanza, and that cauda differs both in thought and wording 
from stanza to stanza. Type C has the one repeated Latin 
line as a refrain at the end of each stanza. Type M, differing 
from the two above, has as its Latin macaronic verse the second 
line of each stanza, and agrees with type A in that the thought 
content and phaseology in each stanza differ. 
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Group II. Types B, D, and E, agree, in that the vernacular 
lines, English or French, alternate with the macaronic lines. 
Type B may at first blush seem out of grouping in that the 
verses are balanced lines. But most of the poems are in the 
long septenary line, with the macaronicism in the second part, 
and can, therefore, readily be broken up into the component 
elements that underlie the ballad quatrain. Only one poem, 
the Illa iuventus that is so myse, is of other metric pattern; but 
it falls easily in the classification of type B because of the 
balanced line, though the macaronicism comes first. In type 
D we have an alternation of English and Latin lines, but the 
regular succession is interrupted in lines five and six of each 
stanza, both of which are English. In type E the order followed 
is the vernacular first, Anglo-Norman or English, and the 
Latin macaronic second. 

Group III. In the third group we find Types F, G, and I. 
Types F and G fit together because neither of them follows any 
definite plan in arranging the foreign insertions, but in this 
respect neither of them bears any relation to type I which 
definitely arranges its lines Anglo-Norman, English, and Latin. 
The fact that this type represents poems containing a mixture 
of three languages allows me to associate it with type F for 
this generous mixture is another peculiarity of type F. Since , 
type I has, therefore, a definite alternation of languages, it 
partakes likewise of the nature of Group I. 

Group IV. Here are types which cannot be readily associ- 
ated with any of the others because of the peculiar use of the 
Latin lines. To this group belong types H, J, K, and L. As 
is evident, type H which represents the paraphrases cannot be 
readily linked up with any other type, since the Latin line does 
not really belong integrally to the stanza in which it is found, 
since it is used more as a heading informing us as to the con- 
tent of the subsequent lines of the stanzas. Neither can type 
L or the acrostics be grouped with any other type for they do 
not possess characteristics in common with them. The Latin 
inserts used in the various verses are not long enough to allow 
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us to say the line is of balanced construction, for in most 
instances we find but one word introducing the line. Types 
J and L might be placed together since both regularly have 
two lines of Latin in each stanza, but were this done both of 
these types would belong to Group II, for here the stanzas 
also contain two lines of Latin. The peculiar position that the 
Latin lines occupy in types J and L, I think, would not permit 
such a grouping. In those poems belonging to group J the 
Latin is found in the first and fourth lines of each stanza and 
in type M the stanza consists of eight lines the sixth and eighth 
of which are Latin. 

Whatever the group or type of poem, the fact remains that 
the persistence throughout the entire Middle English period 
of macaronic hymns, and the considerable number of those 
only that have actually been published shows the popularity of 
the vogue. The theory of their source in the poetic effusions 
of the scolares vagantes or the Goliardic poets I find exceed- 
ingly difficult to accept because of the intense religious air of 
the hymns. The wandering poets were addicted to the writing 
of convivial, amorous, sarcastic, or political poems rather than 
poems profoundly steeped in religious sentiments. I cannot 
imagine these wanton scholars, were they clerics or not, com- 
posing the beautiful Christmas Carols or the lovely lyrics in 
honor of Christ’s Mother and His Saints. Furthermore the 
theory of Goliardic origin would scarcely account for the 
macaronic scheme of the Old English Phoenix and the Oratio 
Poetica. I am inclined to believe that the very macaronicisms 
point to a liturgical influence, and that the poems, therefore, 
are the compositions of pious and serious-minded clerics, quite 
distinct from the vagantes, clerics though these may be. 
Furthermore illustrations of the commingling of liturgical 
Latin with vernacular hymns are not wanting in other litera- 
tures. In Chapter I, I have referred to the Hymn of St. 
‘Colman, composed no earlier than 664 nor later than 850, 
which was probably but one of the many Loricas used by the 
people as a protection against all evils. I suggest the possi- 
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bility that the Celtic Lorica models and the liturgic-ecclesiastical 
devotion to the Latin tongue, fostered, at least in the earlier 
period by the classical tone of Archbishop Theodore and his 
companion Hadrian, together played an important role in the 
development of the macaronic practice, first in the Old English 
poems cited and later in the hymns and lyrics of the thirteenth 
century. Once the vogue started, the continued importance 
of the Church liturgy would give it a momentum that would 
carry it along on its own account and even contribute to new 
developments. The question, of course, how far the Latin 
macaronic hymn was a convention of medieval folk generally, 
on the Continent as well as in England, cannot be so easily dis- 
posed of. But the very appearance of Latin macaronics in 
serious religious poems in England, Phoenix and Oratio 
Poetica, is an important thing to be considered in the final 
solution of the question. At all events the vagantes and the 
Goliards could not have had any but an indirect influence on 
the extension rather than on the origin of the vogue. Perhaps 
only the multiplicity of religious vernacular-Latin lyrics may 
have been induced by the more serious-minded clerics secing 
the evil wrought by the wanton songs of the wandering 
minstrels and feeling an obligation to offset the ribald songs of 
the strolling scholars with religious lyrics of like scholarly kind, 

The themes of these poems dre various, the predominating 
one being the Nativity together with all of the circumstances 
surrounding this great festival. Next in order comes the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and finally the Saints whose feasts occur 
during the Christmas Season. It is true that we do find some 
convivial, amorous, sarcastic, or political poems in these early 
times, but none of them ever descend to grossness nor vulgarity. 
That the Christmas season should have been selected as the 
central theme of these macaronic lyrics is nothing surprising ; 
for it was a time of general rejoicing and surely it would have 
been the great concern of those in charge of the spiritual wel- 
fare of the people to supply them with carols suitable to the 
religious dignity of the feast. The fact that these festivities 
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extended over a period of almost two weeks would be sufficient 
reason for introducing poems in honor of the Saints whose 
feasts occurred during this season. Moreover, all such Saints 
had some special interest connected with them. The Holy 
Innocents were put to death in an attempt on the part of Herod 
to kill the Christ Child; St. Stephen was the first martyr to 
shed his blood in the defense of Christ's teachings; St. John 
the Evangelist was the beloved disciple of Christ; and St. 
Thomas a Becket was at one time the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and a well known figure in England. The Blessed Virgin 
Mary so intimately connected with the Nativity holds a very 
prominent place in the macaronic tradition. We find frequent 
references to the Annunciation and in general to her preroga- 
tives as well as her Joys and Sorrows, and it is for this reason 
that we find the Gaude and Planctus Mariae poems frequently 
occurring in macaronic dress. The four beautiful anthems in 
honor of Mary, Alma Redemptor Mater, Ave Regina Coelo- 
rum, Regina Coeli Laetare, and the Salve Regina, are cherished 
sources of the Latin insertions. The hymns, sequences, and 
Gospel narratives proper to the occasions celebrated in these 
poems were likewise fruitful sources of Latin lines. In fact 
in the fourteenth century and later, these very Latin hymns 
may have served as models for the construction of the English 
macaronics. We do find hymns like that of De Sancta Clara, 
which uses lines from different Latin hymns to conclude each 
of its stanzas much in the same way as we find the large group 
of religious macaronics using similar lines as caudal endings 
for their stanzas. It is true that some of the macaronic poems 
are but translations of the Latin hymns, the poet retaining the 
original Latin lines regularly in his rendition. Generally we 
find that the Latin insertions are taken from the hymn proper to 
the occasion recounted in a particular stanza. Of course, there 
were some hymns which were used more than others, as for ex- 
ample the Christmas sequence Laetabundus. But this sequence 
was also frequently used in the liturgy of the Church being as- 
signed for many feasts of the Blessed Virgin, its rather catching 
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phrases, Kes miranda, etc., recurring time and time again in 
other hymns. It was probably due to the peculiar lilt in the 
Latin tags that made them be used so frequently. It is not till 
we come down to the time of Ryman that we find any other 
Saint but those whose feasts occurred during the Christmas 
season, celebrated in a macaronic poem. But it is only natural 
to expect that Ryman would wish to sing the praises of the 
illustrious founder of the Order to which he belonged. Hence 
we have from him several macaronic poems in honor of the 
gentle St. Francis of Assisi. 

Whether in method or theme, whatever relation of priority 
may exist between the lyric macaronics and the medieval 
Goliardic poems on the one hand and the Folengo-Skeltonic 
types on the other, or what interrelations may ultimately be 
made between these various forms, is far beyond the scope of 
the present study. What thoughts have occurred to me may be 
briefly set forth before I finally leave the subject. All of the 
macaronic poems possess the common characteristic that they 
contain Latin or at least a Latin element. The manner in 
which this Latin element is injected into the poems is what 
differentiates them. The Folengo type does not make use of 
Latin directly, but borrows the inflectional system, which it 
applies to the vernacular to give it the appearance of Latin. 
All of the other types use the Latin as such, but the sentiments 
expressed in the poems prevent us from naturally grouping 
them together. The motive in the use of the Latin lines is 
also different. If we but compare any of Skelton’s sarcastic 
poems with the religious lyrics, we shall see at once that the 
latter contain a sublimity of thought that militates against an 
association with the scathing lines of Skelton and his ilk. 
This same exalted sentiment precludes any attempt to align 
the religious lyrics with the ribald effusions of Folengo, who 
states that macaronics must of necessity be rude, coarse, 
and vulgar. 

The macaronic hymn tradition did not die a stidden death at 
the end of the fifteenth century, but I find this a convenient place 
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to bring this study to a conclusion. We find other poets in- 
dulging in this practice later on. I might have included William 
Dunbar in my study, but since none of his poems presented 
any new arrangement or treated any particularly new topic I 
thought a brief reference to him here would suffice. All the 
critics who speak of him as macaronic writer refer only to his 
Testament of Mr. Andro Kennedy without, however, stating 
that lie has also written some beautiful religious macaronic 
poems dealing with the Nativity, the Resurrection, the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the vanity of the world, man’s mortality. 
They likewise overlooked the fact that in his celebrated Lament 
of the Makaris he uses the Latin line Timor mortis conturbat 
me as a refrain and this fact alone would include the poem in 
the macaronic tradition if we accept the term in its wider 
connotation. In the sixteenth century we find the Reformers 
addicted to the practice of introducing the Latin lines into their 
poems and so on down to the present day. We need but page 
through any hymnal, especially those of the Catholic Church, 
and we will not have to page long before we will find poems in 
which some Latin words, phrases or lines are used. Thus we 
can safely say that the special macaronic tradition which I have 
presented had its remote inception with the concluding lines of 
the Phoenix and persisted throughout all the ages of English 
poetry, even down to the present day. 
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